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** Ae neeful and wholesome as it is rich in entertainment.”—The Inde- 


pendent, New York. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Iu.tusrraren ror Boys GIRLS. 


NEW SERIAL FOR BOYS. 


In the next number of Harrer’s Youre (published April 
24) will appear the first instalment of 


DORYMATES: 
A STORY OF THE FISHING BANKS. 
BY KIRK MUNROE, 
Arrnor or “ Derrick Steeiine,” “Tar Framinco Feature,” 
With W. T. SMEDLEY. 

In Dorymates” Mr. Muxror takes his thro heroes out to the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, and later into the strange waters 
of that wonder-island Iceland. The many strange and yet per- 


feetly natural things that happen to them in the course of their 
joint wanderings will delight the heart of every lover of adventure. 


Hanpeer’s YouNG $200 per 
A specimen copy sent on application. 
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THE, NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 


RESIDENT HARRISON'S purpose of reform in 
the civil service will be tried, like that of Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND four years ago, at the beginning of 
his administration, by the expiration of the term of 
the postmaster in New York. It is the chief post- 
office in the country. Immense interests are in- 
volved in its efficient management, but until Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S Presidency it was treated as one of the 
great local prizes of party patronage. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND found in the office a postmaster singularly 
quatified for his place by natural aptitude and offi- 
cial training and experience, who was in no sense a 
politician, and who had discharged his duties without 
the least regard for parties or politicians, and solely 
for the public convenience and welfare. The Demo- 
cratic assumption that he would not be retained was 
universal, and the rage and scorn with which his re- 
nomination and similar executive acts elsewhere were 
received by the bosses of the party alienated from 
the President a considerable party support which he 
never recovered. The reappointment of Mr. PEAR- 
SON, under the circumstances, was an act of great 
courage, and won for the President a respect among 
intelligent Republicans which was marked and gen- 
eral. That his action was in strict accord with sound 
and reasonable principles of administration, that it 
secured the most efficient and satisfactory service, 
and that it promoted the public welfare, nobody will 
deny. That this efficiency has been maintained with 
great want of sympathy, if not despite great practical 
obstructions from the Department in Washington, is 
unquestionable, and it is all the more creditable to the 
postmaster. There is no great post-office in the world 
more efficiently managed than that of New York by 
Postmaster PEARSON. 

It is to be assumed, therefore, without doubt, that 
an administration entering upon its term under such 
pledges upon this subject as those of the Republican 
party, accepted so unreservedly by the President, will 
pursue the same course as that of its predecessor, 
and continue at the head of the office the man who 


is undoubtedly the best man in the country for that: 


particular place. If the office were in any sense 
political we should expect a change. But it is abso- 
lutely unconnected with politics. There is no dis- 
tinctive or partisan Republican postal policy. The 
prompt, intelligent, thorough despatch of legitimate 
postal business in every detail is all that can be asked, 
and of this, under the present management of the 
office, the administration is sure, and it is equally 
sure that this is imperilled just in the degree that 
party politics are permitted to intrude upon the busi- 
ness of the office. There is no good plea under 
which a change could be made. It is certainly true 
that no postmaster has a vested right in his offiee. 
But the reappointment of a thoroughly satisfactory 
officer to a duty which is not political concedes no 
vested right; it merely continues in the public service 
an officer who is peculiarly fitted for it. The reason 
for not displacing him is that which would be con- 
clusive in any great private business, namely, that he 
is proved to be the man wanted. Neither would his 
retention imply that the present postmaster is the 
only man in ‘the country who can discharge the 
duties of the office. Undoubtedly there are other 
excellent men for the place, but none of them have 
the knowledge and training and experience which 
are possessed by this one. The argument for dis- 
placing a satisfactory officer for the reason that others 
might be satisfactory would be equally valid against 
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anybody who might be appointed. Moreover, this is 
not an honest argument. The displacement of the 
postmaster is sought, not because another would be as 
good an officer, but because of a desire to secure the 
patronage for party purposes, which is now impossible. 
If a telegram was sent to General HARRISON from 
New York, at midnight of election day, congratulating 
him upon his election and exhorting him to ** bounce 
PEARSON before sunset of the 4th of March,” it was 
not because better management of the post-office was 
expected or desired. | 

This case will be as crucial a test of President Har- 
RISON’S principles upon this subject as it was of 
President CLEVELAND’s. We do not forget that Mr. 
PEARSON was renominated simultaneously with the 
appointment of HiGGINs in the Treasury, and that it 
was announced that the PEARSON reappointment must 
not be regarded asa precedent. Neither do we forget 
that it was said to be the mugwump share of the New 
York spoils—a view which we are inclined to believe 
commended the appointment to Mr. Mannine. All 
this was stated with great vehemence at the time by 
the Republican press, to break the force of the prodi- 
gious fact that a Democratic President had reappointed 
the Republican postmaster of New York, simply be- 
cause he was a good officer and not an active partisan. 
With all the drawbacks that we mention, it was an act 
of the highest executive courage and of immense 
public advantage, performed by a President who had 
plainly announced his own convictions, but whose 
party had carefully refrainedefrom approving them. 
To suppose that President H&€RRISON, who has frankly 
accepted and adopted his party’s solemn declaration 
of the principle upon which President CLEVELAND 
acted, will recoil from a similar course, and will re- 
place the postmaster of New York with a mere party 
politician, however respectable a man he may be, is to 
suppose such a breach of good faith and abandon- 
ment of principle, as nothing in the President’s career 
justifies. It would be pulling down his own flag 
before the battle.had really begun. It would justify 
the Democratic taunt tl.at the Republican pledge of 
reform was made to humbug the intelligent senti- 
ment of the country and to be broken. This is not 
to say that no changes ought to be made. In every 
political office change is to be expected. In every 
office dishonestly or inefficiently managed, or admin- 
istered with regard to party instead of public interests, 
change ought tobe made. But the displacement of a 
conspicuously fit officer from an office which is not 
political, and which is managed without the slightest 
reference to politics, is the very abuse which reform 
would correct; and the Republican Convention, say- 
ing that ‘‘the spirit and purpose of the reform should 
be observed in all executive appointments,” an- 
nounced, solemnly, ‘‘ We will not fail to keep our 
pledges.” 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has proceeded deliberately 
in making changes in the civil service. One corre- 
spondent in Washington exclaims in anguish that 
only twenty changes were made in the first fort- 
night. Mr. GLADSTONE, in his Kin beyond Sea, says: 


“The thing that perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the 
old country is why the American people should permit their entire 
existence to be continually disturbed by the business of the Pre- 
sidential elections, and still more why they should raise to its max- 
imum the intensity of this perturbation by providing, as we are 
told, for what is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil service in 
all its ranks and departments on each accession of a Chief Magis- 
trate. We do not see why this arrangement is more rational than 


would be a corresponding usage in this country on each change . 


of Ministry. Our practice is as different as possible. We limit 
to a few scores of persons the removals and appointments on these 
occasions, although our Ministers seem to us not unfrequently to 
be more sharply severed from one another in principle and ten- 
dency than are the successive Presidents of the great Union.” 


This is the simple common-sense of the matter, and 
to this view public opinion in the United States is 
rapidly advancing. 

Some of the new appointments are universally 
recognized as excellent. Mr. PALMER, of Michigan, 
who goes to Spain, can speak Spanish, and Mr. EvAn- 
DER, of Illinois, who goes to Denmark, is a native 
Scandinavian, and both are fitted for their official 
duties. Mr. Porter, of Indiana, Minister to Italy, 
and Mr. W ASHBURN, of Massachusetts, to Switzerland, 
are also admirable appointments. This is equally 
true of Mr. THAYER, of Minnesota, a gentleman of 
high character and cultivation, who is appointed Min- 
ister to the Netherlands, and of Mr. THomas, of Maine, 
who returns to his old post in Sweden and Norway, 
where he has served already with honorable distinc- 
tion. Mr. TICHENOR, of Illinois, as Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is one of the good selections. 
He has been well trained in the service, and has 
proved his ability. Mr. BATCHELLER, of New York, 
the other Assistant Secretary, is a man of high char- 
acter, who was especially fitted by his good service in 
Egypt for the embassy to Turkey, which he desired, 
and which would have been a more congenial post. 
The selection of Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, Mr. W. W. 
PHELPS, of New Jersey, and Mr. GEORGE H. BarEs, 
of Delaware, as Commissioners to the Samoan Con- 
ference, is admirable, and should be received by Ger- 
many as a token of good-will. Mr. EUGENE Scuvuy- 


its pledge. 
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LER, of New York, who has declined to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, was probably one of the best selec- 
tions possible. He is a man of great experience and 
accomplishment in the foreign service, and his decli- 
nation is to be regretted. Mr. SmitH A. WHITFIELD, 
of Ohio, as Second Assistant Postmaster-General, is an 
equally good appointment. He has large experience 
in the postal service, in which he has shown peculiar 
ability and energy, and as postmaster of Cincinnati 
he brought the office into the best condition, with 
strict regard to the principle of civil service reform. 
Mr. HAZEN, of Pennsylvania, who returns to his old 
place as Third Assistant Postmaster-General, is an of- 
ficer of unusual ability, and should have been retained 
by the late administration. Mr. BELL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service, has been the efficient traffic manager of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, and should be a 
satisfactory officer. 

These are all excellent and suitable appointments, 


and we do not mean to exclude from that category 


others whom we do not mention. There are some, 
however, which are much less fortunate than these. 
The appointment of Mr. CLARKSON as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General is as little reassuring as was that 


of Mr. STEVENSON, his predecessor, and for the same 


reason—that both regard the postal service as party 
spoils. Mr. ViILAs’s circular and the general sweep 
of the post-offices were blots upon the late adminis- 
tration. A similar sweep by Mr. CLARKSON would 
dishonor the Republican pledge and name. Among 
the earliest Presidential postmasters named was Mr. 
WALLACE at Indianapolis in place of AQUILA JONES. 


‘But Mr.WALLACE'’s first utterance, as reported in the 


Indianapolis Journal, is the voice of JONES: 


“The civil service law, as I understand it, was designed to put 
efficient men in office. Other things being equal, Republicans will 
be given preference when possible. It would be unjust #0 hold 
me responsible for the acts of men in the appointment of whom 
I have no chvice. If I thought I was to have no choice in the 
personnel of my subordinates I should not accept the office.” 


Aut Aquila aut diabolus. Mr. WALLACE should 
be made aware that there is a law of the United States 
which provides a method of selection for his subor- 
dinates, and that his responsibility is fully protected 
by his unrestricted power of removal. The post-of- 
fice at Indianapolis is the only office in the State of 
Indiana which is included in the classified service. 
It was not incumbent upon Mr. WALLACE to accept it. 
But it is his duty as an officer, if he should accept 
it, honorably to obey the law, and as a Republican he 
should be wary of disgracing his party by violating 


THE GOVERNOR'S ‘“ LITTLE JOKER.” 


GOVERNOR HILL’s ballot reform bill, known as the 
LINSON bill, is introduced merely to enable the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature to vote for some- 
thing called reform, in order to defeat a bill which 
secures it. The object of such a law is to prevent 
corruption. This it effects by providing for public 


printing of the ballots, thus removing the plea of 


printing expenses, under which contributions are 
levied upon candidates, and by securing secrecy in 
voting, which prevents bribery by depriving the 
briber of the certainty that the vote he buys is depos- © 
ited. Governor HILL’s bill proposes that parties and 
candidates may supply their own tickets. For what 
reason? What honest purpose can be gained? If 
ballots are provided by the public authorities, why 
should parties and candidates wish to be at the 
expense of providing them? Simply to make cheat- 
ing easier. A voter can then receive his ticket pre- 


. pared for him by the boss, and taking the official bal- 


lot from the officer, he goes to the poll, and upon 
returning shows the official ballot as proof that he 
has voted the ticket given him by the boss. 

This is the ‘‘ little joker” in the Governor’s bill, 
and the purpose is to defeat reform. The real points 
of the reform bill, as stated by Mr. SAxTON in his late 
excellent speech before the Federal Club, are as fol- 
lows: 

“T. Candidates are to be nominated by party conventions or by 
a certain number of electors, and the nominations so made are to 
be certified to those officers who are to have charge of printing 
the ballots. 

“II. The names of all persons so nominated are to be publish- 
ed in newspapers and posted in election districts some days before 
election, so that the public may know who are to be presented for 
their suffrage. 

“III. The officers designated for that purpose are to print all 
ballots and deliver them to the inspectors of election ; all expenses 
to be a county charge. : 

“TV. The names of all candidates nominated for a particular 
office are to be printed upon the proper ticket, grouped under the 
different party names. 

““V. The ballots are to be delivered to voters by officers pro- 
vided for in the bill, and no ballot can be valid except an official 
ballot. 

“VI. The voter receiving his ballot shall retire to a booth alone, 
when he will indicate by a cross the name of the candidate or 
group for whom he wishes to vote. He shall then fold his ballot 
s0 that no one can ascertain how he votes, and deliver it to the 
inspector, who shall deposit it in the ballot-boxes.” 


This is a very simple and practicable plan, which 
has been tested with entire success in Australia for 
thirty years, in England and Belgium for seventeen 
years, which is the law in Canada, and which, as we 
lately stated, has been tested successfully at the muni- 
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cipal election in Louisville. At the first State elec- 
tion in Montana this system will be put in force. 
Massachusetts, Indiana, and Rhode Island have 
adopted it, making four States in all, while it is under 
discussion in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Missouri, and Colorado, as well as in New 
York. In all these States the character of the oppo- 
sition is the most striking proof of the excellence of 
the bill. It is everywhere opposed by politicians of 
the kind represented by Governor HILL, and by the 
combined mercenary force in politics, and it is sup- 
ported by the most intelligent and honest citizens, 
who have not lost faith in the possibility of honesty 
in voting. 

Mr. SAXTON says that the chief objection to his bill 
is that the officers charged with the duty of printing 
and distributing the ballots may fail to do their duty. 
This is a comprehensive objection, for it applies to 
every public officer charged with any duty whatever. 
Poll inspectors —all election officers, indeed, might 
neglect their duty. But the cases of neglect are in- 
significant and the results are unimportant. Public 
affairs proceed upon the assumption that sworn of- 
ficers will generally attend to their duty. Power 
must be delegated, and it must be delegated to men 
who are fallible. But until it is shown that there is 
some reason for apprehending wilful neglect espe- 
cially from this class of officers the objection will be 
seen to be what it really is, an excuse for facilitating 
corruption at the polls. In speaking of corruption 
as the present most threatening political peril, Mr. 
SAXTON spoke very cautiously and temperately in 
saying: 

“The country was passing through a crucial period of its his- 
tory. Its wealth had vastly increased, but he was sorry to say 
that the moral tone of the nation had not improved in the same 
ratio. The great mass of the people were sound at heart and 


scorned the arts of the briber, but there were tramps, ‘ bummers,’ 
and vagrants who were a menace to the country because they 


were the willing tools of designing politicians. Thus an election — 


was no longer the free expression of the public will, but a mart 
for the sale of. votes. Somebody had written, ‘The ballot speaks 
God’s will.’ He regretted that too often the devil’s will and not 
God’s prevailed at the ballot-box.” 


That is the tone of o!d-fashioned Republicanism 
and of honest patriotism, which never goes out of 
fashion. That it is a very general conviction is 
shown by the passage of the bills which we have men- 
tioned, and nowhere are the remarks more applicable 
than in New York. The question is one of good gov- 
ernment, and it is not a party question. The fact 
that a Republican caucus may approve and adopt a 
reform bill ought not to repel honest Democrats from 
supporting it, and preventing it from becoming a 
party advantage. As long as the Democratic party in 
New York appears as the opponent of every reasonable 
reform in State legislation—and it is thus far in this 
State the party opposed to ballot reform and temper- 
ance reform and civil service reform—it cannot hope 
to recover its ground by professing to favor tariff 
reform. A party is wisely estimated by its local 
action and its local representatives. In New York 
the Democratic party takes Governor HILL as its 
representative and opposes reform. On the other 
hand, the Republicans in the New York Legislature 
have the power, and they will be held justly respon- 
sible for the failure to pass an effective ballot reform 
bill. 


MR. WHITELAW REID'S NOMINATION. 


THE nomination of Mr. WHITELAW REID as Minister to 
France raises a question which is wholly separate from that 
of special qualifications for the post or of personal pleasure 
in receiving so great an honor. The nature of the question 
is seen at once in the fact that from the moment the office 
is accepted the comments of the Tribune upon the adminis- 
tration of President HARRISON cease to be of any impor- 
tance or influence whatever. When Mr. REID’s predecessor, 
Mr. GREELEY, was nominated for the Presidency, although 
he withdrew temporarily from the editorial control of the 
paper, the Tribune passed into eclipse, and was of no weight 
or influence in the campaign. The mission to France is 
one of the greatest honors which can be conferred by an 
administration. But the editor who accepts it is placed 
under an obligation which is absolutely incompatible with 
candid criticism. 

It was long ago pointed out that one of the grossest 
abuses of administration is the appointment of country 
editors as postmasters. Such an open and direct subsidizing 
of the press has been denounced as it deserves. It is simple 
bribery, so far as honest and independent treatment of an 
administration is concerned. This truth was plainly stated 
by Mr. REID some years ago in a public address: “ When 
there shall be no relation whatever between the govern- 
ment and the press, save honest publicity on the one hand 
_and candid criticism on the other, our journalism at last 
will have planted itself on its true plane.” The just rela- 
tions of the press to an administration require also that 
editors shall take no part in recommendations for office. 
To do that is to solicit a favor, which, if it be granted, 
necessarily prevents honest criticism of the power that 
confers it. If the favor be ret:. personal feelings and 


motives mingle the ed‘*« judgment of the unpro- 
pitious power. 
From the natus an editor must choose 


‘tieal office. His service 
«r which the confidence 
o noble public achieve- 

_ most influential editors 

slic faith that his course 


between his chair a. 
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was absolutely disinterested. Mr.GREELEY’s influence was 
fatally impaired from the moment that his desire of office 
was evident. We are not saying, of course, that political 
office is not a worthy object of ambition. In the English- 
speaking race such ambition is universal. But neverthe- 
less its gratitication is not compatible with a proper dis- 
charge of the editorial function. That Mr. Rem would 
make an excellent Minister to France, and that personally 
the position would be delightful, we do not doubt; but 
that the honor and the pleasure would be bonght at an 
immense cost of prestige and influence to the journal of 
which he is the editor is undeniable. To speak of his 
nomination as an honorable “recognition” of the press is 
as absurd as to say that General TrRACyY’s appointment as 
Secretary of the Navy is an honorable recognition of the 


bar. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


THE reception of the effort to raise money in New York 
and elsewhere to aid the National Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home at Austin, in Texas, is very significant and very plea- 
sant. There is undoubtedly a survival of the old political 
distrust of Southern ascendency which intelligent citizens 
of the Southern States understand as but natural. The dull 
sectional hostility, however, which appears in foolish cam- 
paign speeches does not exist, as closer observation shows. 
“General GRANT’S kindly feeling toward the Southern peo- 
ple, thongh they were once his enemies,” writes Colonel 
GRANT to the secretary of the Relief Committee, “is Mrs. 
GRANT’S reason for sending the enclosed check. She wishes 
you success in your efforts.” 

This accords with General SHERMAN’S generous words, 
and with the letter of General Crook, and the tone of 
the meeting at the Academy of Music, and with the let- 
ter of ex-President HAYES, enclosing a check. Mr. HAYES 
says that whatever can be done to add to the comfort of 
destitute soldiers of the lost cause “is surely in the path- 
way both of humanity and patriotism.” ‘This is the voice 
of the spirit which inspired the defence of the Union—a 
national, not a sectional spirit, which, maintaining the 
guarantees of liberty, cherishes no malevolence. 

A correspondent who desires us to éxpose and denounce 
the wickedness of the Democrats in West Virginia, that he 
may be satisfied of our love of fair play, is evidently under 
the delusion that any word in regard to the Southern 
States which is not contemptuous and hostile shows a ser- 
vile disposition. Our correspondent should make an effort 
to comprehend his country, and “ to know the time of day.” 
He is still groping in the Dark Ages. We are not fighting 
slavery now, nor waging the war for the Union. We are 
not trying to misunderstand, but to understand. Slavery 
is gone. The war is over. It is to-day, not yesterday. 
But here and there a Rip Van Winkle like our correspond- 
ent raises his head and hears with bewilderment that it is 
not the year 1859, but thirty years later. 


AN HONEST CAPITOL. 


WHILE the Capitol of New York is a magnificent incubus 
npon the State, which, still unfinished, has already cost 
nearly five times the four millions of dollars which was the 
original estimate of its cost, the State of Georgia shows that 
in that part of the country honest public work is still pos- 
sible, aud that a Capitol can be built without becoming a 
colossal job. The new Capitol of Georgia, at Atlanta, has 
just been completed. The last payment was made on the 
last day of February, and the Building Commission has just 
closed its work, with a balance of $18 43 from the original 
appropriation of $1,000,000. 

The Atlanta Constitution says, with just pride: 

“We write deliberately and advisedly when we say that the 
building of this Capitol, from first to last, is the best publie service 
rendered, its scope and limitations considered, to any State or to 
the goverument in our history. The record of jobbery and pecu- 
lation that so often stains the doing of public work is put to shame 
by the work of this Commission. Georgia has, for less than one 
million dollars, a Capitol that in beauty, richness, and inspiring 
majesty equals the $3,000,000 Capitol of Texas or the $2,000,000 
Capitol of Connecticut, and in convenience and efficiency clearly 
surpasses either. There is not only not a dishonest dollar in the 
building : there is not even a careless or ill-advised dollar.” 


The Commission was appointed by ex-Governor McDAn- 
IEL, and, incredible as it must seem to the Albanian legis- 
lator and to the member of legislative committees of super- 
intendence of ceilings and other public works, the members 
of the Commission dealt as honestly by the State as they 
could have dealt by themselves, and worked for the public 
good and not to raise an election fund. It is perhaps not 
altogether surprising that in Géorgia there is higher re- 
spect entertained for public men, as such, than in the State 
of New York. 


THE LATEST NEWS OF PROHIBITION. 


Tuk prohibitory movement has reached an interesting 
stage. It is a question of expediency, because the weight 
of intellectual public opinion is wholly in favor of a wise 
regulation of the liquor traffic, and the significance of cer- 
tain recent events cannot be overlooked. In ‘Rhode Isl- 
and, where a prohibitory amendment to the constitution 
was passed two or three years ago, the Legislature has 
decided to submit to the voters the question of its repeal. 
In New Hampshire the proposition of such an amendment 
has been voted down by a decisive majority. In Massa- 
chusetts the opinions of well-known citizens who are 
prominent in all good works and of the most enlightened 
public spirit have been published, which reveal the sober 
and intelligent thought which will finally decide the 
question. 

Among these opinions is that of Professor James B. 
THAYER, of the Harvard Law School, which presents the 
question in a light which will be new to many of the ear- 
nest supporters of prohibitory amendments to constitu- 
tions. Professor THAYER shows the nature and purpose 
of such instruments, and in so doing reminds us of the 
unwisdom of ill considered, however well meaning, at- 
tempts to divert constitutious from their proper objects. 
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Professor THAYER says (and his words are worthy of care- 
ful reflection): 


‘Our State constitutions, besides providing for the framework 
of government, the qualifications of electors, and the~like, were 
made to be the guaranty and charter of a féw simple, well-estab- 
lished, uncontroverted principles, lest in mdments of passion or 
inadvertence, or under the temporary pressure of special interests, 
these should be disregarded. They were not made to be codes of 
laws, or to embody the opinion of a momentary majority upon an 
entirely unsettled question like this of the best way to deal with 
the drink question. The process of using constitutions in this 
way is a process of degradation from the example of our fathers.” 


The prohibitory amendment is not a declaration of fun- 
damental principles; it is substantially a law. Its object 
can be as completely and more satisfactorily obtained by 
a law than by a constitutional provision, because opinion 
constantly changes upon the question of expediency of 


forms of restriction. Constitutional provisions should be | 


fundamental, and not the subjects of constant agitation. 
But the best and sincerest temperance men are not, and 
never have been, and never can be, agreed that a particu- 
lar method of regulation of the traffic, or its total destrue- 
tion, may be regarded as a fundamental principle. It is 
especially a subject for law and not for constitutional pro- 
vision. Professor THAYER in emphasizing this truth has 
performed a timely and important public service. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Josepn A. Witiarp, clerk of the Superior Civil Court at 
Boston, has seen forty-three consecutive years of court service, 
twenty-five of them being as clerk. He was a deputy-sheriff at 
the trial and execution of Professor Wenster for the murder of 
Dr. Parkman, and remembers well the exciting scenes attending 
the attempt to rescue the fugitive slave Burns. Mr. Wittdérp’s 
great-grandfather and grandfather were both Presidents of Harvard 
College, and his father was a professor there. While in office his 
grandfather had the honor of entertaining General Wasuincton 
at the university. Mr. WILLarp is a well-preserved man of over 
seventy-five years. 

—That grave and reverend body the United States Supreme 
Court has contributed two social sensations to the current of 
events at the national capital during the past fortnight. The 
first was the announcement of the engagement of Justice Gray, 
of Massachusetts, the veteran bachelor of the bench, to Miss Jran- 
NETTK, daughter of Justice StantEY Mattuews, of Ohio, and the 
second the elopement of Chief-Justice FuLLer’s fifth daughter, 
Pacing, with a Chicago young man named AUBERY. 

—The eldest daughter of Bsdrnson, Miss Bera- 
Liot, has just made her début as an opera singer at Paris. Her 
voice and dramatic talent are highly praised, and she is called very 
beautiful. She is nineteen years old. 

'—The selection of Miss Mary A. Brigham as President of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and College will remove a well-known 
and progressive educator from Brooklyn to Massachusetts. For 
twenty-seven years Miss Briguam has been Associate Princinal of 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary, and she has twice been offered the’ 


Presidency of Welleslev College. Once she was invited to a pro- 
fessorship at Smith College, and at different times she has been 
asked to take the Principalship of the institution from which she 
was graduated over forty years ago, and to which she now returns, 

— Viscount Mort, the Japanese Minister of Education, who was 
assassinated at Tokio not long ago, seems to have been the victim 
of a religions fanatic, who imagined that the viscount had dese- 
crated one of the shrines at Ise by entering it with his boots on. 
The assassin, after stabbing the Minister, was cut down and killed 
by a soldier. 

—The three James brothers of Hull, Massachusetts, well-known 
life-savers, have lost one of their number by the death of Captain 
ALBERTUS JaMES. He saved an entire family from drowning after 
he was seventy years old. ai 

—ALVAN G. CLark, of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, the well- 
known telescope maker, is constructing a telescope with a forty- 
inch lens for the University of Southern. California. The instru- 
ment is to cost $100,000, and will be placed on the top of Wil- 
son’s Peak, which is thirteen miles from Los Angeles. The lens 
will be four inches greater in diameter than that of the famous 
Lick telescope, and therefore the largest in the world: 

—The once celebrated Cardiff giant, through which a great hoax 
was perpetrated on an easily deluded public, now rests in the gar- 
den adjoining an El Paso (Texas) saloon. It was sold some vears 


ago to pay a board bill, and it is now being slowly chipped to | 


pieces by relic-seekers. The breaking of on of the legs has ex- 
posed one of the number of iron rods which formed its frame. 

—Congressman is authority for the state- 
ment that $100,000 is being raised to endow a chair of protection 
at Yale College, through which the free-trade teachings of Profess- 
or Wittiam G. Sumner are to be combated. The iron men of 
Pittsburgh are said to be subscribing to the fund. 

—Rev. BartHoLtomew Epwarps, rector of Ashill, and the oldest 
clergyman in England, died recently at the age of one hundred 
years. From long practice he could go through the church ser- 
vice, including the Psalms, without having to refer to the prayer- 
book. He was widely known, and was in many respects a most 
remarkable man. 

—The widow of Ricnarp A. Proctor, the astronomer, who died 
in this city of yellow-fever contracted in Florida, has been granted 
a civil-list pension of $500 a year, in pursuance of a memorial 
signed by the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of- Crawford, Lord Grim- 
THORPE, Professor TynDaLL, Professor Huxtey, Sir Joun Luspock, 
and many other prominent Englishmen. 

—R. BeLiincsamM, an engineer on the Great Northern Railway, 
in England, has just retired after forty years of service. Ile was 
a driver on the railway between Paris and Rouen, France, when 
the revolution broke out in 1848 and caused Louris Puitiper to 
flee, and drove the last train across the bridge over the Seine be- 
fore that structure was burned by the mob. He has never met 
with a serious accident. 

—Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who saved the Old South for Boston, 
has now succeeded in preserving the prehistoric ruin Casa Grande, 
in Arizona, by inducing Congress to set aside the land on which it 
stands, and appropriate $2000 for its restoration and protection. 

—The Presbyterian church at Stillwater, New York, nearly a 
century old, had never had a wedding ceremony performed within 
its walls till the other evening, when Witiiam H. Kyipps and Miss 
Corns Ferevson were married there. 

—Rev. Joun Jasper, the colored Richmond (Virginia) parson 
whose “de sun do move” sermon gave him a national reputation, 
is nothing if not sensational. Recently an allegorical wedding 
ceremony was performed in his church. Ten virgins with their 
lamps burning walked down the aisle to meet the groom at the 
door, and when the lamps of the five foolish virgins went out, they 
were summarily shown the door, and forced to wait outside until 
the ceremony was over. Meanwhile the five wise virgins escorted 
the groom up the aisle to meet tle bride, while the choir sang 
“ Behold the Bridegroom cometh.” : 
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CHARLES E. MITCHELL, OF CONNECTICUT, THE NEW 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS.—Figpm a Puorocrari BY Morrrrt, 
New Brirtarn. 


WHITELAW REID. 


Tre new Minister to France has been a journalist since early 
manhood. All his active life has been devoted to political jour- 
nalism. On the 27th of next October he will be fifty-two years 
old. He was born in Xenia, Ohio, and until after the war was close- 
ly associated with the military and political history of his native 
State. He was educated at Miami University, the college which 
graduated President Harrison, but he became a newspaper editor 
and proprietor before he quitted that institution. It was the Xenia 
News which gave him the first opportunity to display his capacity 
for journalistic work, and his first public efforts were in behalf of 
the newly organized Republican party. Before he was entitled to 
a vote he made stump-speeches for Jonn C. Fremont. Soon after 
his graduation he became the Columbus correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazefie, and made so favorable an impression upon the 
editor of that paper that when the war broke out he was sent into 
the field. He was connected with the staff of General Rosecrans, 
but it was to facilitate his work as a war correspondent. He was 
also with the Army of the Cumberland. His letters, over the nom de 
plume “ Agate,” attracted a good deal of attention and some contro- 
versy. In 1863, when his office was in Washington, he was chosen 
Librarian of the House of Representatives. His letters from the 
field and the capital made the basis of a book called Ohio in the 
War, which appeared in 1868.. Before that, in 1866, he had pub- 
lished a book entitled Afler the War, in which was embodied his 


experiences as a cotton-planter in Louisiana. He was not en-. 


gaged in this vocation long. He found it unprofitable and the 
social atmosphere uncongenial. He came to New York to be an 
editorial writer on the 7ribune after the publication of his last 
book. At this time Mr. Jonn Rousset, Youne was the managing 
editor of the paper, but he left in 1869, and Mr. Rein succeeded him. 
From that time until Mr. Greetey’s death he had the confidence 
of his chief. When Mr. Greecry was the Liberal Republican and 
Democratic candidate for thé Presidency Mr. Rep had control of 
the Tribune. Aftewthe death of the founder an effort was made 
by some capitalists to secure the property for the purpose of mak- 
ing Vice-President Co_rax the editor-in-chief, but the friends of 
Mr. Reip were successful, and the latter remained in- command. 
Under his management the famous building with the tall tower 
was constructed, and in a short time the 7ribune once more was a 
strong Republican organ. Of late years it has been especially 
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strong in its support of Mr. Biains—a fact which undoubtedly 
accounts for Mr. Rerp’s sclection for a first-class mission. In 
1881 Mr. Rem married the daughter of Mr. D. O. Mitis, the Cal- 
ifornia millionaire. He, his wife, and his brother-in-law now own 
a large majority of the Zribune stock. The new Minister is pos- 
sessed of abundant means to maintain the social traditions which 
were established by Mr. and Mrs. Morton. 


JOHN CHALFONT NEW. 


Tue new Consul-General to London is a townsfellow and has 


been a vigorous and loyal supporter of the President in all the 
latter’s political campaigns. Mr. New is now rewarded with one 
of the richest plums in the gift of the President, for the Consu- 
late-General of London, by reason of the great business done 
between England and the United States, and the peculiar national 
laws of the United Kingdom, brings a great deal of money to its 
incumbent. Mr. New is one of the most efficient and one of 
the ablest of modern politicians. He has conducted a number of 
campaigns, and he was especially active in the GARFIELD canvass 
as’chairman of the Indiana Republican State Committee. He was 
born at Vernon, in Indiana, in 1831, but was educated in. Virginia, 
being: graduated at Bethany College when he was twenty years old. 
After leaving college he studied law, but if he was ever admitted 
to the bar he has not practised. He has made his way and won 
his reputation as a business man and a politician. He first show- 
ed hig-gepacity as an organizer during the..war, when he was 
Qua iaster-Gerieral of Indiana. The only elective office he has 
held ts that of State Senator. He was financial! secretary of Gov- 
ernor Otrver P. Morton, and in 1865 went into the business of 
banking, in partnership with Witttam H. Eyeuisn. He helped 
to establish the First National Bank of Indianapolis, and was first 
its cashier and then its president. He was appointed United States 


Treasurer by Grant in 1875, being the immediate successor of Gen-. 


eral Francis E. Spinner. He resigned this office in 1876, and in 
1878 purchased the Indianapolis Journal. His connection with 
newspaper work has, however, been as a business manager and 
publisher rather than as a writer, although he has been nominally 
the editor of his paper. In 1882 Mr. ArtHuR appointed him 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, but he resigned that office 
also. Mr. New’s business affairs seem always to have been of so 
engrossing a character as to make it impossible for him to re- 
main in public office. He is one of the men who love to solve the 
problems. of a political campaign. He conducted Mr. Harrison’s 
canvasses for Senator and for the nomination for the Presidency. 
Personally he is a frank, pleasant, approachable man, apparently 
communicative, but really reticent, and he is popular among those 
who know him best and whose society he cultivates. 


THE LATE STANLEY MATTHEWS. 


Srantey Matruews, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 


of the United States, died in Washington on March 22d, after an 


illness extending over a'year. He had suffered severely from sev- 


eral attacks of indigestion and muscular rheumatism, but the final 


attack related to the heart and kidneys.’ Mr. Matrnews’s eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court bench occurred early in the administra- 
tion of President GARFIELD, and created wide discussion at the 
time. He was originally nominated by President Hayes late in 
January, 1881. Very strong opposition to his confirmation was at 
once shown in the East, and the Senate committee to which the 
nomination was referred was hostile to it. Every effort was resort- 
ed to by his friends to bring the nomination to a vote before the 
close of President Haygs’s term, but the Judiciary Committee 
declined to aid them, and thus the nomination failed with the 
adjournment of When President Garrietp bad gome 
into office he sent in again the hame of Mr. Matrizws. This was 
on Marcli 15th. It led to a renewal of the former bitter contro- 
versy, extending until the 12th of the following May, when he was 
confirmed by a vote of 24 to 23. 

The career of Mr. Marrnews previous to this time had been an 
active though varied one. Born at Cincinnati in 1824, and gradu- 


JOHN ©. NEW, OF INDIANA, UNITED. STATES CONSUL- 
GENERAL AT LONDON, ENGLAND.—From a Puotoegarn Br 
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ated at Kenyon College in 1840, he practised law for a time in 
Tennessee and then in Cincinnati, and for a time he edited an anti- 
slavery paper in Cincinnati. He was now a pronounced aboli- 
tionist. For three years he served as a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Cincinnati, and in 1855 he became a State Sen- 
ator. Three years later he was made United States District At- 
torney for the Southern District of Ohio. The appointment was 
made by President BucHaNan. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Matrnews resigned his office 
and joined the Republican party. He also joined the Twenty-third 
Ohio Regiment, of which Rosecrans was Colonel and RutrnerrorD 
B. Hayes Major. He was commissioned a Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
served in the army until 1863, when he returned home and was 
elected a Judge. Mr. MatrHews was a Presidential elector in 1864 
and 1868, and in 1877 was chosen to fill the vacancy in the United 
States Senate caused by Jonn SHERMAN’s entry into the Hares cab- 
inet as Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Tre Hon. E. of New Britain, Connecticut, the 
newly appointed Commissioner of Patents, is a native of Bristol, in 
that State. He was born in 1837, and after receiving his prepara- 
tory education at Williston Academy, he graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in the class of 1861, and at the Albany Law School in 1864. 
Beginning the practice of his profession in New Britain, he soon 
attained prominence in a department of law for which his special 
studies had well qualified him, and the opportunities for which 
were frequent in a busy manufacturing city like New Britain. He 
soon gained a high reputation as a patent lawyer, his practice being 
chiefly confined to the United States courts, and the firm of Mrrcu- 
& HunGerrorD has been well known throughout the United 
States. His professional duties have absorbed most of his time, 
and he has found it n ry to decline a number of opportu- 
nities té enter public life. Bui he has represented New Britain in 
the General Assembly of Connecticut in 1880 and 1881. During 
the session of the former year he was House chairman of the 
Committee on Incorporations, and succeeded in carrying through 
an important measure, that of the redrafting- of the joint-stock 
laws of the State. 


THE LATER STANLEY MATTHEWS, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT.—From a Prorograrn sy Van Loo, 
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“When he went to her room from his library, he found her before the glass thoughtfully removing the first dismantling pin from her back hair.” 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES: 


PART FIRST. 
111. 


ARCH’S face had sobered more and more as she followed 

one hopeful burst with another, and now it expressed a 

positive pain. But he forced a smile, and said: “ There’s a little 

ceecrargen attached. Where did you suppose it was to be pub- 
ished ?” 

“Why, in Boston, of course. Where else should it be pub- 
lished ?” 

She looked at him for the intention of his question so search- 
_ ingly that he quite gave up the attempt to be gay about it. “ No,” 

he said, gravely; “it’s to be published in New York.” 

She fell back in her chair. ‘‘In New York?” She leaned 
forward over the table toward him, as if to make sure that she 
heard aright, and said, with all the keen reproach that he could 
have expected :- “In New York, Basil! Oh, how could you have 
let me go on?” | 

He had a sufficiently rueful face in owning, “I oughtn’t to have 
done it, but I got started wrong. I couldn’t help putting the best 
foot forward at first—or as long as the whole thing was in the 
air. I didn’t know that you would take so much to the general 
enterprise, or else I should have mentioned the New York condi- 
tion at once; but of course that puts an end to it.” 

“Oh, of course,” she assented, sadly. ‘‘ We couldn't go to 
New York.” 

“No, I know that,” he said; and with this a perverse desire to 
tempt her to the impossibility awoke in him, though he was really 
quite cold about the affair himself now. ‘ Fulkerson thought we 

* Begun in No. 1683. 
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could get a nice flat in New York for about what the interest and 
taxes come to*here, and provisions are cheaper. But I uld 
rather not experiment at my time of life. If I could have been 
caught younger, I might have been inured to New York, but I 
don’t believe I could stand it now.” 

“‘ How I hate to have you talk that way, Basil! You are young 
enough to try anything—anywhere; but you know I don’t like 
New York. I don’t approve of it. It’s so dig, and so hideous! 
Of course I shouldn’t mind that ; but I’ve always lived in Boston, 
and the children were born and have all their friendships and 
associations here.” She added, with the helplessness that discred- 
ited her good sense and did her injustice, “I have just got them 
both into the Friday afternoon class at Papanti’s, and you know 
how difficult that is.” 

March could not fail to take advantage of an occasion like this. 
“Well, that alone ought to settle it. Under the circumstances it 
would be flying in the face of Providence to leave Boston. The 


mere fact of a brilliant opening like that offered me on The 


Microbe, and the halcyon future which Fulkerson promises if 
we'll come to New York, is as dust in the balance against the 
advantages of the Friday afternoon class.” 

_ “ Basil,” she appealed, solemnly, “ have I ever interfered with’ 
your career ?” 

‘“‘T never had any for you to interfere with, my dear.” 

“ Basil! Haven’t I always had faith in you? And don’t you 
suppose that if I thought it would really be for your advancement, 
I would go to New York or anywhere with you?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t,” he teased. “If it would be for my 
salvation, yes, perhaps; but not short of that; and I should have 
to prove by a cloud of witnesses that it would. I don’t blame 


you. I wasn’t born in Boston, but I understand how you feel. 
And really, my dear,” he added, without irony; “I never seriously 
thought of asking you to go to New York. I was dazzled by 
Fulkerson’s offer, Pll own that; but his choice of me as editor 
sapped my confidence in him.” 

“TI don’t like to hear you say that, Basil,” she entreated. 

“* Well, of course there were mitigating circumstances. I could 
see that Fulkerson meant to keep the whip-hand himself, and 
that was reassuring. And besides, if the Reciprocity Life should 
happen not to want my services any longer, it wouldn’t be quite 
like giving up a certainty ; though, as a matter of busiriesa, I let 


Fulkerson get that impression ; I felt rather sneaking to do it. 


But, if the worst comes to the worst, I can look about for some- 
thing to do in Boston; and, anyhow, people don’t starve on two 
thousand a year, though it’s convenient to have five. The fact is, 
I’m too old to change so radically. If you don’t like my saying 
that, then you are, Isabel, and so are the children. I’ve no right 
to take them from the home we’ve made, and to change the whole 
course of their lives, unless I can assure them of something, and I 
can’t assure them of anything. Boston is big enough for us, and 
it’s certainly prettier than New York. I aiways feel a little 
proud of hailing from Boston; my pleasure in the place mounts 
the farther I get away from it. But I do appreciate it, my dear. 
I’ve no more desire to leave it than you have. You may be sure 
that if you don’t want to take the children out of the Friday 
afternoon class, I don’t want to leave my library here, and all the 
ways I’ve got set in. We'll keep on. Very likely the company 
won’t supplant me; and if it does, and Watkins gets the place, 
he’ll give me a subordinate position of some sort. Cheer up, 
Isabel! I have put Satan and his angel, Fulkerson, behind 
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me, and it’s all right. Let’s go in — chil- 
dren.” 

He came round the table to Isabel, where she 
sat in a growing distraction, aud lifted her by 
the waist from her chair. 

She sighed deeply. “Shall we tell the children 
about it?” 

“No. What's the use, now ?” 

“ There wouldn’t be any,” she assented. When 
they“entered the family room, where the boy and 
girl sat on either side of the lamp working out 
the lessons for Monday which they had left over 
from the day before, she asked, “ Children, how 
would you like to live in New York ?” | 

Bella made haste to get in her word first. “And 
give up the Friday afternoon class ?” she wailed. 

Tom growled from bis book, without lifting his 

eyes: “I shouldn’t want to go toColumbia. They 
haven't got any dormitories, and you have to 
board round anywhere. Are you going to New 
York?” He now deigned to look up at his fa- 
ther. : 
“No, Tom. You and Bella have decided me 
against it. Your perspective shows the affair in 
its true proportions. I had an offer to go to 
New York, but I've refused it.” 


IV. 


March's irony fell harmless from the children’s 
preocenpation with their own affairs, but he knew 
that his wife felt it, and this added to the bitter- 
ness which prompted it. He blamed her for let- 
ting her provincial narrowness prevent his ac- 
cepting Fulkerson’s offer quite as much as if he 
had otlierwise entirely wished to accept it. His 
world, like most worlds, had been superficially 
a disappointment. He was no richer than at the 
beginning, though in marrying he had given up 
sume tastes, some preferences, some aspirations, 
in the hope of indulging them later, with larger 
means and larger leisure. -His wife had not 
urged him to do it; in fact, her pride, as she 
said, was in his fitness for the life he had re- 
nounced; but. she had acquiesced, and they had 
been very happy tegether. That is to say, they 
made up their quarrels or ignored them. 

They often accused each other of being selfish 
and indifferent, but she knew that he would al- 
ways sacrifice himself for her and the children ; 
and he,on his part, with many gibes and mock- 
eries, wholly trusted in her. They had grown 
practically tolerant of each other’s disagreeable 
traits ; and the danger that really threatened them 
was that they should grow too well satisfied with 


‘themselves, if not with each other. They were 


not sentimental, they were rather matter-of-fact 
in their motives; but they had both a sort of hu- 
morous' fondness for sentimentality. They liked 
to play with the romantic, from the safe vantage- 
ground of their real practicality, and to divine the 
poetry of the commonplace. Their peculiar point 
of view separated them from most other people, 
with whom their means of self-comparison were not 
so good since their marriage as before. Then 
they had travelled and seen much of the world, 
and they had formed tastes which they had not 
ulways been able to indulge, but of which they 
felt that the possession reflected distinction on 
them. It enabled them to look down upon those 


who were without such tastes; but they were not. 


ill-natured, and so they did not look down so 
much with contempt as with amusement. In 
their unfashionable neighborhood they had tlhe 
fame of being not exclusive precisely, but very 
much wrapt up in themselves and their children. 

Mrs. March was reputed to be very culti- 


_ vated, and Mr. March even more so, among the 


simpler folk around them. Their house had some 
good pictures, which her aunt had brought home 
from Europe in more affluent days, and it abounded 
in beoks on which he spent more than he ought. 


“They had beautified it in every way, and had 


unconsciously taken credit to themselves for it. 
They felt, with a glow almost of virtue, how per- 
fectly it fitted their lives and their children’s, and 
they believed that somehow it expressed their 
characters—that it was like them. They went 
out very little; she remained shut up in its re- 


- finement, working the good of her own ; and he 


went to his business, and hurried back to forget 
it, and dream his dream of intellectual achieve- 
ment in the flattering atmosphere of her sympa- 
tliy. He could not conceal from himself that his 
divided life was somewhat like Charles Lamb’s, 
and there were times when, as he had expressed 
to Fulkerson, he believed that its division was fa- 
vorable to the freshness of his interest in litera- 


ture. It certainly kept it a high privilege, a sa- - 
nothing could stop you. You may go to New York 


ered refuge. Now and then he wrote something, 
and got it printed after long delays, and when 
they met on the St. Lawrence, Fulkerson had 
some of March’s verses in his pocket-book, which 
he had cut out of a stray newspaper and carried 
about for years, because they pleased his fancy 
so much; they formed an immediate bond of 
union between the men when their authorship was 
traced and owned, and this gave a pretty color of 
romance to their acquaintance. But, for the most 
part, March was satisfied to read. He was proud 
of reading critically, and he kept in the current 
of literary interests and controversies. It all 
seemed to him, and to'‘his wife at second-hand, 
very meritorious ; he could not help contrasting 
his life and its inner elegance with that of other 
men who had no such resources. He thought 
that he was not arrogant about it, because he did 
full justice to the good qualities of those other 
people; he congratulated himself upon the dem- 


‘ocratic instincts which enabled him to do this ; 


and neither he nor his wife supposed that they 
were selfish persons. On the contrary, they were 
very sympathetic; there was ne good cause that 
they did. not wish well; they had a generous 
scorn of all kinds of narrow-heartedness; if it 
had; ever come into their way to sacrifice them- 
selves for others, they thought they would have 
done so, but they never asked why it had not 
come in their way. They were very gentle and 
kind, even when most elusive; and they taught 
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their children to loathe all manner of social cruel- 
ty. March was of so watchful a conscience in 
some respects that be denied himself the pensive 
pleasure of lapsing into the melancholy of unful- 
filled aspirations ; but he did not see that if he 
had abandoned them, it had been for what he 
held dearer; generally he felt as if he had turned 
from them with a high altruistic aim. The prac- 
tical expression of his life was that it was enough 
to provide well for his family ; to have cultivated 
tastes, and to gratify them to the extent of his 
means; to be rather distinguished, even in the 
simplification of his desires. He believed, and 
his wife believed, that if the time ever came 
when he really wished to make a sacrifice to the 
fulfilment of the aspirations so long postponed, 
she would be ready to join with heart and hand. 

When he went to her room from his library, 
where she left him the whole evening with the 
children, he found her before the glass thought- 
fully removing the first dismantling pin from her 


‘back hair. 


“I can’t help feeling,” she grieved into the 
mirror, “that it’s I who keep you from accepting 
that offer. I knowitis! I could go West with 


you, or into a new country—anywhere; but New ~ 


York terrifies me. I don’t like New York; I 
never did; it disheartens and distracts me; I 
can’t find myself in it; I shouldn’t know how to 
shop. I know I’m foolish and narrow and pro- 
vincial,” she went on; “but I could never have 
any inner quiet in New York; I couldn’t live in 
the spirit there. I suppose people do. It can’t 
be that all those millions—” 

“Oh, not so bad as that!” March interposed, 
laughing. “ There aren’t quite two.” 

“TI thought there were four or five. Well, no 
matter. You see what I am, Basil. I'm terri- 
bly limited. I couldn’t make my sympathies 
go round two million people; I should be 
wretched. I suppose I’m standing in the way 
of your highest interest, but I can’t help it. We 
took each other for better or worse, and you 
must try to bear with me—” She broke off and 
began to cry. 

“Stop it!” shouted March. “I tell you I 
never cared anything for Fulkerson’s scheme, or 
entertained it seriously, and I shouldn’t if he’d 
proposed to carry it out in Boston.” This was 
not quite true; but in the retrospect it seemed 
sufficiently so for the purposes of argument. 
“Don’t say another word about it. The thing’s 
over now, and I don’t want to think of it any 
more. Wecouldn’t change its nature if we talked 
all night. But I want you to understand that it 
isn’t your limitations that are in the way. It’s 
mine. I shouldn’t have the courage to take such 
a place; I don’t think I’m fit for it; and that’s 
the long and short of it.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how it hurts me to have 
you say that, Basil.” 


The next morning, as they sat together at 
breakfast, without the children, whom they let lie 
late on Sunday, Mrs. March said to her husband, 
silent over his fish-balls and baked beans: “ We 
will go to New York. I’ve decided it.” 

“ Well, it takes two to decide that,” March re- 
torted. “ We are not going to New York.” 

-“Yes, we are. I’ve thought it out. Now lis- 
ten.” 

“Qh, I’m willing to listen,” he consented, air- 
i 


y. 

“You've always wanted to get out of the in- 
surance business, and now with that fear of be- 
ing turned out which you have, you mustn’t neg- 
lect this offer. I suppose it has its risks, but it’s 
a risk keeping on as we are; and perhaps you 
will make a great success of it. I do want you 
to try, Basil. If I could once feel that you had 
fairly seen what you could do in literature, I 
should die happy.” 

“ Not immediately after, I hope,” he suggested, 
taking the second cup of coffee she had been 
pouring out for him. “ And Boston ?” 

“We needn’t make a complete break. We 
can keep this place for the present, anyway; we 
vould let it for the winter, and come back in the 
summer next year. It would be change enough 
from New York.” 

“Fulkerson and I hadn’t got as far as to talk 
of a vacation.” 

“No matter. The children and I-could come. 
And if you didn’t like New York, or the enter- 
prise failed, you could get into something in Bos- 
ton again; and we have enough to live on till 
you did. Yes, Basil, I’m going.” 

“T can see by the way vour chin trembles that 


if you wish, Isabel, but I shall stay here.” 

“‘ Be serious, Basil! I’m in earnest.” 

“Serious ? If I were any more serious I should 
shed tears. Come, my dear, I know what you 
mean, and if I had my heart set on this thing— 
Fulkerson always calls it ‘this thing’-—I would 
cheerfally accept any sacrifice you could make to 
it. But Pd rather not offer you up on a shrine 
I don’t feel any particular faith in. I’m very 
comfortable where I am; that is, I know just 
where the pinch comes, and if it comes harder, 
why, I’ve got used to bearing that kind of pinch. 
I’m too old to change pinches.” 

** Now that does decide me.” 

“It decides me too.” 

“] will take all the responsibility, Basil,” she 
pleaded. 

“Oh yes; but you'll hand it back to me as 
soon as you’ve carried your point with it. There’s 
nothing mean about you, Isabel, where responsi- 
bility is concerned. No; if I do this thing— 
Fulkerson again! I can’t get away from ‘this 
thing’ ; it’s ominous—I must do it because I want 
to do it, and not because you wish that you want- 
ed me to doit. I understand your position, Isa- 
bel, and that you’re really acting from a generous 
impulse, but there’s nothing so precarious at our 
time of life as a generous impulse. When we 
were younger we could stand it; we could give 
way to it and take the consequences. But now 


we can’t bear it. We must act from cold reason 
even in the ardor of self-sacrifice.” 

“Ob, as if you did that!” his wife retorted. 

“Is that any cause why you shouldn’t?” She 
could not say that it was,and he went on trium- 
phantly: “No, I won’t take you away from the 
only safe place on the planet, and plunge you into 
the most perilous, and then have you sayin your re- 
vulsion of feeling that you were all against it from 
the first, and you gave way because you saw I had 
my heart set on it.” He supposed he was treat- 
ing the matter humorously, but in this sort of 
banter between husband and wife there is always 
much more than the joking. March had seen some 
pretty feminine inconsistencies and trepidations 


which once charmed him in his wife hardening | 


into traits of middle age, which were very like 
those of less interesting older women. The sight 
moved him with a kind of pathos, but he felt the 
result hindering and vexatious. 

She now retorted that if he did not choose to 
take her at her word he need not, but that what- 
ever he did she should have nothing to reproach 
herself with; and,at least, he could not say that 
she had trapped him into anything. 

“What do you mean by trapping?” he de- 
manded. 

“‘T don’t know what you call it,” she answered ; 
“but when you get me to commit myself to a thing 
by leaving out the most essential point, J call it 
trapping.” 

“T wonder you stop at trapping, if you think I 
got you to favor Fulkerson’s scheme and then 
sprung New York on you. I don’t suppose you 


do, though. But I guess we won’t talk about it— 


any more.” 

He went out for a long walk,and she went to 
her room. They lunched silently together in the 
presence of their children, who knew that they 
had been quarrelling, but were easily indifferent 
to the fact, as children get to be in such cases; 
nature defends their youth, and the unhappiness 
which they behold does not infect them. In the 
evening, after the boy and girl had gone to bed, 
the father and mother resumed their talk. He 
would have liked to take it up at the point from 
which it wandered into hostilities, for he felt it 
lamentable that a matter which so seriously con- 
cerned them should be confused in the fumes of 
senseless anger; and he was willing to make a 
tacit acknowledgment of his own error by recur- 
ring to the question, but she would not be con- 
tent with this, and he had to concede explicitly 
to her weakness that she really meant it when 
she had asked him to accept Fulkerson’s offer. 
He said he knew that; and he began soberly to 
talk over their prospects in the event of tlieir 
going to New York. 

“Oh, I see you are going!” she twitted. 

“I’m going to stay,” he answered, “and let 
them turn me out of my agency here!” and in 
this bitterness their talk ended. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FLORIDIAN CHAUTAUQUAS. 


Fiorip1an Chautauquas are purely American 
institutions. They are legitimate outgrowths 
from the first of their kind, established some vears 
ago by the versatile Bishop J. H. Vincent, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Hon. Lewis 
Miller, of Akron, Ohio, on the banks of Chautau- 
qua Lake,N. Y. Originally intended to subserve 
the interests of Sunday-schools, the interdenom- 
inational progenitor has long since outgrown its 
primitive ideal, and now, with characteristic au- 
dacity, claims to be a university. The progeny— 
fifty of them, more or less—are not slow in imi- 
tating the parental example. Amusing in this 
respect as they may be to conservative specta- 
tors, they are none the less doing royal service 
in popular education. The fruits of their labor 
are manifest in increased thirst for knowledge, 
and growing capacity to meet the demands of 
nineteenth-century patriotism. Fishing, boating, 
and hunting are held to be perfectly compatible 
with their curricula of study, and, with frequent 
tent life, to do as much for physical culture as 
the studies themselves for mental culture during 
the brief weeks of annual convention. 

That Florida should have its Chautauquas is a 
logical conclusion, from its Italian climate and 
crowds of nervous visitors, These are chiefly of 
the professional classes, no small proportion 
being ministerial. To such, sympathy, action, and 
aim are necessities. Through them the De Fu- 
niak Chautauqua in West Florida sprang into be- 
ing five years ago. The singularly beautiful 
lake, circular in shape, pellucid in water, swarm- 
ing with fish, and avcessible from all quarters, 
offered all the joy of a new discovery. South 
Florida, with its Chain of peaceful basins and fra- 
grant groves of lime and orange, held out equal 
attractions, and the Mount Dora Chautauqua fol- 
lowed in due sequence. The middle of the State, 
not to be outdone by other sections, also initiated 
a Chautauqua at Lake Weir. To say which is the 
finest locality would be a mistake equal to that 
of Paris in deciding the disputed question of 
feminine beauty. All are as intellectually and 
morally lovely, under the circumstances, as rea- 
sonable people can well desire. | 

Winter residents and visitors from the North- 
ern States and from other lands, citizens to the 
manor born, and local members of professional 
classes find Chautauquas to be agreeable varia- 
tions from the depressing monotony of life. They 


bring diverse coteries together, rub off the edges 


of eccentricity, reveal lovable qualities in differ- 
ing denominational households, strengthen af- 
fectional ties, and foster normal Christian evolu- 
tion. But these results are merely incidental to 
the accomplishment of what are professedly the 
principal objects, namely, the acquisition of Bib- 
lical, literary, and scientific knowledge, higher 
style and quality of Sunday-school instruction, 
more enlightened interest in secular education, 
and particularly in free common schools. Di- 
rectly, the greater benefit should inure to the 
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South ; indirectly, the entire sapalllite will be the: 
gainer. 

‘4 wise and judicious system of general edu-. 
cation” is held by all statesmen to be essential: 
to the welfare of the people. The division among 
the States in 1836 of the national surplus of 
$26,000,000 was one of the activities of this. 
opinion; the non-political, educational benefi-. 
cences._ of the great religious denominations ir 
the Southern section since the Civil War are oth- 
er expressions of it. Military necessity in 1863 
emancipated nearly 4,000,000 illiterate slaves, 
and political necessity subsequent4y converted 
them into citizens with sovereign power. Since 
then the tide of immigration has enormously 
augmented in volume, and yearly introduces mul- 
titudes of foreign illiterates from under inferior 
forms of civilization into all districts, and nota- 
bly into all cities, of the United States. Eman- 
cipate and immigrant, as a rule, are hopelessly 


.unlettered and ignorant. The hope of the future 


is in their children. Experience has demon- 
strated that these are best purified and Ameri- 
canized in our common schools, and thus prepared 
to become the firm supporters of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. 

But the Southern States have not the ability, 
even if the wish were universal, to maintain an 
efficient system of free public schools. The Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Haygood, agent of the Slater Fund, 
wrote on the 24th of November, 1887, from De- 
catur, Ga., that “the South is not able to carrv 
its double burden of ignorance and poverty,” 
that it is not prosperous “ outside a few cities,” 
and that “ illiteracy outgrows wealth.” The Rev. 


Dr. Curry, formerly prominent as agent of the 


Peabody School Fund, and recently Minister to 
Spain, is one of the highest authorities on educa- 
tional affairs in the South. ‘“ Nearly one-half of 
the white children,” he says, “and more than one- 
half of the colored are growing up without edu- 
cational advantages.” ‘* The South had, in 1870, 
4,189,972 illiterates, and in 1880, 4,741,173—an 
increase of over one half-million in spite of the 
educational activities of the intermediate ten 
years. .. . The total number of voting males in 
the South in 1880 was 4,119,908, and of these 
1,363,844 were illiterate. Thirty-three and one- 
tenth per cent. of the voters in the South are 
illiterate. Of the illiterate, sixty-nine and eigiit- 
tenths per cent. are colored, and thirty and two- 
tenths per cent. are white. it is especially sig- 
nificant that these figures show an increase of 
illiterate voters in the last decade.” Eight per 
cent. of our white voters, and sixty-nine per cent. 
of the colored, according to General Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, are illiterate. 
In eleven States the illiterate voters outnumber 
the literates of any one party. The States in 
which citizens of colored birth preponderate, and 
also Texas, are in the worst predicament; and 
these States are also among the most solicitous, 
if not the most wishful, for an efficient public- 
school system. Many ex-slave-holders advocate 
it. The negroes desiderate it. Opponents of free 
schools rarely, if ever, receive their votes. 

Florida in 1881-2 reported 97,224 children of 
school age, between the years of six and twenty- 
one. Of these, three counties not heard from, 
51,945 were enrolled in the public schools. The 
average daily attendance, twelve counties not re- 
porting, was 24,923. The number of schools 
was 1239, and the estimated value of school prop- 
erty $89,698. Of the teachers, 678 were men, 
and 448 women. The salaries of these, together 
with all other expenditures for schools, aggre- 
gated in the sum of $133,260. The public-school 
system of Florida is continuously improving, as 
might be expected from the augmenting influx 
of Northern men and capital. But it needs more 
than the windowless log school-houses and yearly 
three months school terms, of which it bas its full 
share, more than its Common-School Fund supple- 
mented by special and county taxes, more than 
its public high-schools and State Normal School, 
organized in 1880, to supply by thorough instruc- 
tion the wants of its future citizens. The latter 
are in similar position to that of a shepherd dog 
said to have been discovered by a railroad mag- 
nate in-a twelve foot square log grist-mill, situ- 
ated on the Atlantic and Pensacola Railroad, lick- 
ing up the entire product as it issued with won- 
drous slowness from the meal spout, and barking 
for more ; and also able, according to the owner, 
to continue the deglutitive feat indefinitely, if it 
did not die of starvation during the process. The 
most urgent destitution is on the United States 
Naval Reservation at Warrington, where fully four 
hundred children are growing up without any pub- 
lic education. Florida declines to make any pro- 
vision for them, because of alleged lack of juris- 
diction ; and the general government also declines, 
on the ground that most of them are children of 
squatters. That they are human beings and pos- 
sible voters has not hitherto incited to any at- 
tempt for their relief. : 

What the winter Chautauquas are doing in 
Florida for the educational needs of that and sis- 
ter States may be estimated by the numbers and 
character of those in attendance, and from the 
quality of the teaching bestowed by the Sunday- 
school experts and other lecturers engaged for 
that purpose. Notwithstanding unusually rainy 
weather in the latter half of February, 1888, the 
concourse at Mount Dora was of decidedly en- 
couraging size, and notably composed of the class 
which furnishes the vanguard of progress to every 
community. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Principal of the 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, then 


and afterward at De Funiak, justified his high 
reputation as a successful normal teacher and as- 
sembly conductor; Dr. Lyman Abbott sustained 
himself quite as ably as in the editorial chair of the 
Christian Union, or in the pulpit once filled by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Instructors and lecturers 
were of various sects, but met on common ground, 


and with such marked resemblance in doctrinal 


deliverance that an ordinary layman would have 
fuund it difficult, in the absence of any special 
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avowal, to guess of what family in the spiritual 
Israel any one was a leader. At De Funiak simi- 
lar characteristics were apparent. The drollery 
of Sam Jones as he told the congregation how to 
‘“‘ get there” was among the special enticements, 
as were also the illustrated lectures of Davidson 
on European travel, of Von Finkelstein on the 
East, of De Motte on science, Young on biogra- 
phy, McClintock on the American poets, Bishop 
Mallalieu on “ Bunyan,” and Haygood on popular 
education. Select, dramatic, humorous, and dia- 
lect readings enlivened the programme. If pa- 
trons were not called upon to endure a single dull 
thing, if all were fresh and bright and strong, 
the praise in large measure must accrue to the 
manager, Doctor Gillette, and his able coadjutors. 
Already the Floridian Chautaaquas have quick- 
ened the interest and enlarged the scope of Bib- 
lical and secular studies in the South, discredited 
superficiality and prompted to thorough acquisi- 
tion, imparted greater aptitude to teaching, in- 
fused warmer zeal into the work of public edu- 
cation, and pioneered the way to higher culture, 
while doing much toward the creation of national 
sentiment and patriotic passion. Northern par- 
ticipants seem to find the work, free from dissi- 
pation and extravagance as it is, very enjoyable, 
notwithstanding a few drawbacks. “There are 
not any more scorpions, red-bugs, snakes, or al- 
ligators than in the interior,” asserts an ingenu- 
ous sea-side editor; and the interior knight of the 
quill is no less certain that there are no more of 
these creatures in his section than on the coast. 
Both admit that they are “thar,” and confess to 
the exceptional apparition of gnats, sand-fleas, 
and mosquitoes, but these pests are always worse 
somewhere else. Anv one whio has seen Dr, Ved- 
der’s collection of reptilia at St. Augustine might 
well pray for the advent of another Patrick, 
could he but do for the peninsula what the be- 
loved saint is currently reported to have done for 
“Ould Oireland.” But these unpledsantnesses 
are, after all, more than compensated by. the 
marvellous variety of rich and dainty fruits, of 
game and fish, crustaceans and mollusks, flow- 
ers and f ce, and above all by the air that 
in winter exhilarates like nectar, and converts 
mere animal existence into effervescent gladness. 
Independently of the educational good wrought 
out by the Floridian Chautauquas, there are other 
fuctors of their preservation and growth that 
may not be ignored. Florida is one of the most 
expensive States in the Union to travellers and 
visitors, but this has hitherto plenished the pock- 
ets of thrifty inhabitants. Chautauquas swell 
the incoming volume of guests, enrich the bank 
accounts of railroads, steamers, hostelries, and 
merchants, bring capital that seeks investment, 


help to “boom” real estate, and spice the lives 
that otherwise would be wearisomely insipid. 
Ricuarp WHEATLEY. 
ADA REHAN. 


In browsing over the fragrant evergreen pages 
of Crpper’s delightful book about the stage, and 
especially in reflecting upon the beautiful and 
brilliant women who, drawn by his magic pencil, 
dwell there, perpetual, in life, color, and charm, 
the reflective reader may perhaps be prompted to 
remember that the royal line of stage beauties is 
not extinct, and that stage heroines exist in the pre- 
sent day who are quite as well worthy of commem- 
oration as any that graced the period of CHarLEs 
the Second or of good Queen AnneE. Our age, 
indeed, has no CrpBer to describe their loveliness 
and celebrate their achievements; but surely, if 
he were living at this hour, that courtly, char- 
acteristic, and gracious writer—who saw so clearly 
and could portray so well the peculiarities of the 
feminine nature—would not deem the period of 
Terry and Mange Kenpat, of Mary An- 
DERSON and ApA Renan, of Saran Bernnarpt 
and Hxiena Mopsesxa, of Ciara Morris and 
JanE Hapine and Litty Lanerry, unworthy of 
his pen. As often as Fancy ranges over these 
bright names and others that are kindred with 
them—a glittering sisterhood of charms and tal- 
ents—the regret must arise that no literary artist 
with just the gallant spirit, the chivalry, the sen- 
suous appreciation, the fine insight, and the pic- 
torial touch of old Crsser is extant to perpetuate 
their glory. The hand that sketched EvizaBeru 
Barry so as to make her live forever in a few 
brief lines, the hand that drew the fascinating 
and memorable portrait of Susanna Mountrort 
(“Down goes her dainty diving body to the 
ground, as if she were sinking under the con- 
scious load of her own attractions’”’)—what might 
it not have done to preserve for the knowledge 
of future generations the queens of the theatre 
who are crowned and regnant to-day! CrpBER 
could have caught and reflected, for example, the 
elusive charm of such an actress as ADA Renan. 
No touch less adroit and felicitous than his can 
accomplish more than the suggestion of her pe- 
culiar allurement, her originality, and her fasci- 
nating because sympathetic and piquant mental 
and physical characteristics. 

*Apa Renan, born at Limerick, Ireland, on April 
22, 1860, was brought to America when five years 
old, and at that time she lived and went to school 
in Brooklyn. No one of her progenitors was ever 
upon the stage, nor does it appear that she was 
predisposed to that avocation by early reading or 
training. Her elder sisters had adopted that pur- 
suit, and perhaps she was thus impelled toward it 
by the force of example and domestic association, 
readily affecting her innate latent faculty for the 
dramatic art. Her first appearance on the stage 
was made at Newark, New Jersey, in 1874, in a 
play entitled Across the Continent, by Mr. Enwarp 
SPENCER, in which, under the direction of her bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Ot1rver Doup Byron, she acted 
a small part, for one night only, to fill the place 
of a performer who had been suddenly disabled 
by illuess. Her readiness and her positive talent 
were clearly revealed in this effort, and it was 
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thereupon determined in the family council that 
she should proceed; so she was soon regularly 
embarked upon the life of an actress. Her first 
appearance on the New York stage was made 
a little later (in 1874) at Wood’s Museum, now 
Daly’s Theatre (1889), when she played a small 
part with Mr. O. D. Byron in a piece called Thor- 

h-bred. During two or three subsequent sea- 
sons she played in Albany, and she was likewise 
associated for some time with theatres in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Louisville. This part of 
her career involved professional endeavors in 
company with the wandering stars, and she acted 
in a variety of plays with Epwin Boorn, Apr- 


Nemson, Joun Mrs. Bow- 


Lawrence Barrett, and Joun T. Raymonp. 
From the first she was devotedly fond of Shake- 
speare, and all the Shakespearian characters al- 
lotted to her were studied and acted by her with 
eager interest and sympathy. While thus em- 
ployed in the provincial stock she enacted Ophe- 
lia, Cordelia, Desdemona, Celia, Olivia, and Lady 
Anne, and in each of these parte she was con- 
spicuously good. To this Shakespearian reper- 
tory she afterward added Helena, Mrs. Ford, and 
Katharinethe Shrew. The attention of AuGustIN 
Day, under whose management Miss Renan has 
become widely known and highly distinguished, 
was first attracted to her in December, 1878, when 
she was acting at Albaugh’s Theatre in Albany, 
in company with Miss Erriz ELttstxr—the play 
being Katharine and Petruchio (GaRRIck’s version 
of the Taming of the Shrew), and Miss ReHan 
appearing,as Bianca ; and subsequently Mr. Daty 
again observed her as an actress of auspicious 
distinction and marked proficiency at the Grand 
Opera-house, New York, in April, 1879. Miss 
Fanny Davenport was then acting in that theatre 
in Mr. Daty’s own capital American play of Pigue 
—one of the few dramas of American origin which 
really do reflect the character and exhale the fra- 
grance of actual American life—and Miss Renan 
appeared in the part of Mary Standish. A little 
later she was engaged under Mr. Daty’s manag 
ment, and in May, 1879, she came forth at the 
Olympic Theatre, New York, as Big Clemence in\ 
L’ Assommoir. 
Theatre (which had been suspended for about two 
years) was opened upon its present site, the south- 
west corner of Thirtieth Street and Broadway, 
and Miss Renan made her first appearance there, 
enacting the part of Nelly Beers in a play called 
Love's Young Dream. The opening bill on that 
occasion comprised that piece, together with a 
comedy by Miss Otive Logan, entitled Newport. 
On September 30th a revival of Divorce, one of 
Mr. Daty’s most fortunate plays, was effected, and 
Miss Renan impersonated Miss Lu Ten Eyck—a 
part originally acted (1873) by Miss Fanny Dav- 
ENPORT. From that time to this Apa Renan 
has remained the leading lady at Daly’s Theatre ; 
and there she has become one of the most 
admired figures upon the contemporary stage. 
In 1886 and 1888 Mr. Daty took his dramatic 
company to London and Paris, and Miss Renan, 
especially during her second stay in those capitals, 
much augmented her professional renown. The 
parts that she has played would make a long list 
if they were all set down in this place; but in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, a few others 
ought to be named, indicating the versatility of 
the actress and the direction, variety, and scope 
of her study and experience. Apa Renan has 
acted Virginia in Virginius, Queen Elizabeth in 
Mary Stuart, Peggy in The Country Girl, Hippo- 
lyta in She Would and She Wouldn’t, Sylvia in 
The Recruiting Officer, Oriana in The Inconstant, 
Tilburina in The Critic, and Kate Verity in The 
Squire. She has likewise “created” parts, as 
the phrase goes, in many modern comedies, such 
as A Night Off, Nancy & Co., Love on Crutches, 
Dollars and Sense, The Railroad of Love, The Lot- 
tery of Love, Love in Harness, The Passing Regi- 
ment, and An International Match. 

This is a brief outline of her professional story : 
but how little of the real life of an actor can be 
imparted in the mere record of the surface facts 
of a public career! Most expressive, as a com- 
ment upon the inadequacy of biographical de- 
tails, is the exclamation of Dumas about Aimike 
Desciée: “Une femme comme celle-la n’a pas 
de biographie! Elle nous a émus, et elle en est 
morte. Voila toute son histoire!’ Apa Renan, 
while she has often and deeply moved the au- 
dience of her riper time, is happily very far from 
having died of it. There is great depth of feel- 
ing beneath the luminous and sparkling surface 
of her art; but thus far it is chiefly with mirth, 
and rarely with either grief or passion, that she 
has touched the public heart and affected the 
public experience. Equally of her, however, as 
of her pathetic sister artist of the French stage, 
it may be said that such a woman has no history. 
In a civilization and at a period wherein persons 
are customari.y accepted for what they pretend 
to be, instead of being seen and understood for 
what they are, she has been content to take her 
own course, to be original and simple, and thus 
to allow her faculties to ripen and her character 
to develop in their natural manner. She has not 
assumed the position of a star actress, and per- 
haps the American community, aithough favor- 
able and friendly toward her, may have been 
somewhat slow to understand her unique person- 
ality and her superlative worth. The moment a 
thoughtful observer’s attention is called to the 
fact, however, he perceives how large a place Miss 
Renan fills in the public mind of the capital, how 
conspicuous a figure she is upon the contempo- 
rary stage, and how difficult it is to explain and 
classify her whether as an artist or a woman. 
This blending of complexity with transparency 
‘always imparts to individual life a tinge of piquant 
interest, because it is one denotement of the tem- 
perament of genius. 

The poets of the world pour themselves through 
all subjects by the use of their own words. In 
what manner they are affected by the forces of 
nature—its influences of gentleness and peace or 
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its vast pageants of beauty and terror—those 
words denote ; and also those words indicate the 
action upon their responsive spirits of the pas- 
sions that agitate the human heart. The actors, 
on the other hand, assuming to be the interpreters 
of the poets, must pour themselves through all 
subjects by the use of their own personality. 
They are to be estimated accordingly by what- 
ever the competent observer is able to perceive 
of the nature and the faculties they reveal under 
the press of emotion, whether tragic or comic. 
Perhaps it is not possible—mind being limited in 
its function—for any person to form a full, true, 
and absolutely accurate and definite summary and 
estimate of another human creature. To view a 
dramatic performance with a consciousness of the 
necessity of forming a judicial opinion of it is 
perhaps often to see one’s own thought about it 
rather than the thing itself. Yet, when all al- 
lowance is made for difficulty of theme and for 
infirmity of judgment, the observer of such an 
actor as Apa ReHaN may surely conclude that here 
is a rich and tender and sparkling uature, in which 
the dream-like quality of sentiment and the dis- 
cursive faculty of imagination, intimately blended 
with deep, broad, and accurate perceptions of the 
actual, and with a fund of keen and sagacious 
sense, are re-enforced with individuality of the 
strongest kind, and with affluent and extraordi- 
nary vital force. Apa Renan, like Mary ANDER- 
son, has followed no traditions. She went to the 
stage not because of vanity, but because of spon- 
taneous impulse; and for the expression of every 
part that ever she has played she has gone to 
nature, and not to precept and precedent. The 
stamp of her own personality is upon everything 
that she does; yet the thinker who looks back 
upon her numerous and various impersonations 
is astonished at their diversity. The woman-like 
romance of Kate Verity, the impetuous passion 
of Katharine, the brilliant raillery of Hippolyta, 
the farcical abandon of Jenny O’Jones—how 
clear-cut, how distinct, how absolutely dramatic 
is each one of those personifications! and yet how 
completely characteristic each one is of this indi- 
vidual actress! Our works of art may be sub- 


On September 17, 1879, Daly’s “ject to the application of our knowledge and 


skill, but we ourselves are under the dominance 
of laws which operate out of the inaccessible and 
indefinable depths of the spirit. Alongside of 


. most players of this period Apa Renan is a mar- 


vel of originality. Her influence, accordingly, 
has been felt more than it has been understood, 
and, being elusive and strange, has prompted wide 
differences of opinion. The sense that she dif- 
fuses of a simple, unselfish, patient nature, and 
of great and impulsive tenderness of heart, how- 
ever, cannot have been missed by anybody with 
eyes to see. And she crowns all by speaking 
the English language with a beauty that has sel- 
dom been equalled in any period of the stage 
that memory is able to recall. 

Witiiam WINTER. 


THE CITY OF MADISON. 


Tue chief charm of Madison in the eyes of the 
wayfarer is the harmony of her adjustment to 
nature. Had the Indian- fighting pioneers of 
Wisconsin been slower to realize the great scenic 
beauty of the peninsula between Lake Mendota 
and Lake Monona, had they neglected to locate 
the State capital there when fifteen other places 
were stretching out ambitious hands for the 
prize, or had the city overgrown its site and 
marred the landscape with noisy streets and 
smoking chimneys, the present delicate tone of 
that harmony never would have existed. As it 
is, the size and character of the city fit the sur- 
roundings so perfectly that any change in the 
general scheme would almost necessarily be for 
the worse. 

Madison’s position toward nature has been 
unique from the first. She owes her existence, 
in fact, to the beauty of the lake scenery. Ina 
time when civilization was hewing its slow and 
painful way into the gloomy Wisconsin forests, 
and when men’s actions were dominated mainly 
by the desire for commercial gain, the selection 
of the site solely by reason of its scenic charm 
was a significant prophecy of the capital’s future 
character. Even in that day of new things it 
was not customary to found a city by building a 
Capitol in an unbroken wilderness. Usually 
there had to be some good commercial or eco- 
nomical reason for the location of a government 
building. Years after the selection of the Men- 
dota peninsula as the capital site this commer- 
cial spirit made an audacious effort to deprive 
Madison of its political importance by removing 
the State buildings to another city. 

The members of the Territorial Legislature 
were practically the pioneer settlers of Madison, 
for the capital building was tlw first structure 
erected in the place, although before it was occu- 
pied there were a number of small houses scat- 
tered about the town site. When the location of 
the capital was decided upon, the nearest white 
settler was at the mines at Blue Mounds, twenty- 
five miles distant, and the nearest village and 
shipping-point at Milwaukee, one hundred miles 
due east. Yet despite the hardships and priva- 
tions attending the first settlement of the place, 
the rude log cabins kept time to the quick-mov- 
ing bow, and the silent forest echoed nightly the 
sounds of frontier hilarity. In the first boarding- 
house the hostess often played the violin for her 
guests’ dancing. That was the only part of the 
early merrymaking that unfortunately did not 
come down to the present day. 

Thus it may be said that Madison’s social life, 
which holds an unusually high place in the re- 
gard of Western people, began in the first house 
with the inevitable pioneer woman, who in all 
sections of the American continent has always 
been at the forefront of West-bound civilization. 
The social feeling thus begun in the one lone 


house in 1837 has been perpetuated and strength- 
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ened in each house built since, until to-day the 
social conservatism of Madison stands fully equal 
to her natural beauty in the affections of her 
people. The city has had exceptional advantages 
in this respect. Her population, like that of 
Washington, has been in part composed of per- 
sons in official position, who in many instances 
have made their homes there eveu after political 
changes had returned them to private life. When 
to this element, which of itself had influenced 
Madison affairs to a noteworthy extent, was added 
the group of writers and thinkers connected with 
the Wisconsin State University, the composite 
whole was a society that any city might feel en- 
tirely satisfied with. 3 

By her social character, together with her ex- 


cellent educational advantages, Madison has at- | 


tracted to herself many persons from all parts of 
Wisconsin, and even from neighboring States ; 
by her natural beauty and her invigorating cli- 
mate she has become a summer resort of more 
than local distinction. During the winter the 
many handsume private houses are bright with 
social incidents, while in the warmer months the 
beautiful landscape takes on an added charm from 
gay outing parties, whose merriment by day no 
doubt often rouses in the patient field laborer 
vague thoughts of an inadequate political econ- 
omy, and whose songs and laughter on still Men- 
dota at night invariably recall to the aiid of the 
old inhabitant that inevitable watering-piace em- 
bellishment, the local Indian legend. Mendota has 
its practical side, however, as well as the roman- 
tic, as the balance-sheet of the ice-shipper sub- 
stantially shows. Between the pleasure-seeker 
and the ice-harvester there 1s one who, in point 
of public consideration, combines some of the at- 
tributes ofeach. He is the sportsman. I fancy 


that the true sportsman is strangely out of place’ 


and ill at ease on Madison’s four lakes, for there, 
although the fishing is most excellent and the 
small game and water-fowl abundant, he finds 
none of the hard fare and isolation from civiliza- 
tion that elsewhere accompany the hunter and 
fisherman, like the little Old Man of the Sea. The 
fly-caster may here have some of the best bass 
fishing in the West and yet not lose sight of his 
hotel; the hunter may shoot his brace of ducks 
or woodcock in time to return home for a late 
breakfast and a drive along the lake shore. 
Had Madison nothing more to recommend her 
than these same drives, she would yet be worth 
the attention of the summer visitor, for whether 
in following the shelving shores of the lakes, or 
winding about the shaded country, the driving 
party gets glimpses here and there of scenery 
that has few equals west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. 

If I have dwelt more upon the superficial char- 
acter of Madison than upon practical affairs, it is 
by no means through any lack of interesting sta- 
tistics or historical facts, but chiefly because one 
must presuppose that such a charming social su- 
perstructure as I have touched upon must neces- 
sarily be the outgrowth of a deep and broad foun- 
dation. Any city that could build up a histor- 
ical society of equal scope and completeness as 
thet at Madison would aaguredly gain a name for 
seriousness of purpose and solidity of character 
that only an old university town could hope to 
possess. Moreover, those qualities in Madison 
that most attract the visitor are not so common 
that they can be overlooked, especially when ev- 
ery enterprising Western city is loaded to the 
guards with accumulating statistics and convin- 
cing analyses of one kind or other; yet it is 
only just to recognize, even briefly, the practical 
means that made Madison habitable, and gave ex- 
istence to her social life. So far as commercial 
affairs are concerned, Madis nf stands next to 
Milwaukee as a trading and distributing centre. 
The country round about is rich in farms and 
well supplied with local manufactories. Few 
things except luxuries need to be brought from a 
greater distance east than Chicago. In a country 
where distance is measured by the hundred miles 
the advantage of this state of things shows clear- 
est in the merchant’s freight bills, which are rare- 
ly so heavy as to cause comment. The Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 


and St. Paul railroads carry Madison's farm _prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods to Chigff&o and 
the Eastern and Southern markets, anf bring to 


her raw material from St. Paul and the Northwest. 
The Madison, Sun Prairie, and Watertown and 
the Madison and Portage railroads link the capi- 
tal and surrounding towns into one cliain of local 
commerce. 

Like every Western town possessed of unusual 
railroad facilities, Madison is at intervals seized 
with the wish to become a great manufacturing 
ceutre. To my mind tiis isa mistake, Anytown 
that has railroads and pluck and enterprise, to- 
gether with plenty of money for contingent funds, 
can grow into a manufacturing centre ; few towns, 
however, can become beautiful and learned, or 
can achieve social distinction. Commendable as 
it is in the abstract, this incessant harping upon 
the one manufacturing string by every town west 
of Eastport, Maine, is not an encouraging outlook 
for a proper adjustment of the factors of indus- 
trial progress. All towns cannot be railroad dis- 
tributing points nor all cross-roads stations manu- 
facturing centres. It would be a pretty state of 
things if they were. 

Madison can, of course, darken her. skies with 
the smoke of countless furnaces, and cover her 
vacant lots with long rows of tenement-houses, if 
she so wills it. She has the necessary means and 
the natural advantages. It would be a great pity 
if she did so, however, for the industrial West can 
ill afford to sacrifice those shining qualities that 
have made Madison famous, for the paltry sake 
of a larger census return and the sale of a few 
acres of vacant land. Madison ought to be con- 
tent with, as weil as proud of, her present. She is 
rich and prosperous and cultured. Let her, then, 
exist for the sake of being beautiful. 

Howarp. 
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THE LAST LODGES OF THE 
MANDANS. 


‘BY GEORGE LOUIS CURTIS. 


More than three centuries before Columbus 
sighted San Salvador, or Vespucci set foot upon 
the southern continent, tle Celtic Prince Madoc, 
with a fleet of ten ships filled with his fair-haired 
followers, sailed away from the Welsh coast in 
search of the Western Islands. The tiny craft 
disappeared from sight and history together as 
they sank beneath the horizon, and no tidings of 
chieftain or crew ever reached their kindred of 
the British Isles. It was not until the imagina- 
tion of an enthusiastic artist and Indian traveller 
was fired by the sight of fair faces, blue eyes, and 
light hair, joined to an unwonted hospitality and 
courtesy of mariners, in a remote tribe on the 
banks of the upper Missouri, that the missing 
Madoc reappeared, with claims not only to the 
discovery, but colonization of the New World. 
His supposed course was traced up the Mississippi 


to the banks of the Ohio and the Muskingum, 


where the site of his settlements was sought in 


the remains of the Mound-Builders ; and, follow-- 


ing the marks of Indian occupation and retro- 
gression up the Missouri, the last drops of Celtic 
blood, transfused into the veins of the North 
American Indian, were thought to be recognized 
in the “ polite and friendly Mandans.” 

Such was the theory advanced by George Catlin 
half a century ago, to account for the interesting 
physical and moral characteristics, striking linea- 
ments, and legends of the tribe which proved the 
most fascinating to him of all the Indians of river 
or plain; of whose possible future he conceived 
such high hopes, and at whose reported extinction 
he so deeply sorrowed. War and pestilence have, 
indeed, left few surviving Mandans to testify to 
the character of preceding generations, and the 
course of empire has forced the remnant still 
farther up the river. In a recent journey along 
our last line of frontier, the writer spent several 
most interesting days on their reservation of Fort 
Berthold, which afforded at the same time a 
glimpse of the fast-fading barbarous life of the 
aborigines, and a view of the initial stage in the 
evolution of the citizen from the savage. 


“ Heaven is as near by water as by land.” The 
same cannot be said of Fort Berthold by the 
Missouri River line. The ninety-four miles of 
stage road stretching from Bismarck over butte 
and coulée to this ancient outpost of the American 
Fur Company are drawn out to one hundred and 
thirty, more or less, varying with the season, by 
the countless windings of the coquettish stream. 
To the pilot there is naught of monotony in the 
voyage, as he never finds the shifting channel 
twice the same; but the traveller tires of the 
endless succession of bare bluffs, swelling vellow 
prairie, scanty strips of foliage, and sanguinary 
onslaughts of Dakota mosquitoes, ere the low- 
lying buildings of the mission glisten in the sun- 
light of the second morning. 

The social situation in this remote corner of 
the country has for years been unique. The 
Arickarees, or Rees, the Gros-Ventres, or Hidatsa, 
and the Mandans—alike large and prosperous 
tribes when explorers visited the upper Missouri 
Valley at the opening of this century—have melt- 
ed away before more powerful and hostile mem- 
bers of their own race. Decimated again and 
again by Dakota Sioux and Canadian Crees, and 
marking the line of theircontinued retreat by the 
mounds of their deserted villages along the river, 
the scanty remnants of these three tribes, making 
common cause for defence, finally comnbined, and 
locating on a broad terraced bluff overlooking 
the Missouri, in the northwestern corner of Da- 
kota, there established what has long been known 
as the last “‘ permanent” Indian village. Associ- 
ated, but not assimilated, differing widely in stock, 
in language, and in customs, but united by dispo- 
sition and a common danger, they here gathered 
within their rude earth lodges for the last stand 
in the desperate struggle for existence. 

he trading post established among them gave 
vy in time to a United States Indian Agency, 
and a large reservation was by Executive order 
set apart for their use. Tie necessity of savage 
means of defence disappeared with the approach 
of civilization; but so did the buffalo, and star- 
vation was as pitiless as the Sioux. Their wide 
reservation became merely a vast hunting-ground 
from which the game had departed, and on whose 
borders they lingered, soon too to follow. Un- 
der the administration of successive agents, they 
began to cultivate large fields adjacent to the 
village; but moral elevation and social progress 
were alike stifled in the smoke and filth of the 
crowded community, where public sentiment pre- 
served as sacred all the degrading traditions of 
the past. The missionary could preach, but the 
medicine-man would practise, and the latter ruled 
the lodge. 

The lowest Indian of the frontier, however, has 
at last felt the throb of a new life, and a marvel- 
lous transformation has recently been wrought in 
Fort Berthold, under the efficient management of 
Major Abram J. Gifford, who was appointed Ind- 
ian Agent by President Arthur. Great skill and 
tact were required to induce the savage to take 
the first step in the new path; but promises of 
teams and implements proved a powerful incen- 
tive to the docile, and in the summer of 1885 a 
few Indians were persuaded to leave the village, 
to erect “shacks.” or primitive log bouses with 
dirt roof, on fertile allotments of land, and to 
break and till the soil for themselves under the 
direction of the agency farmer. The first har- 
vest, which was providentially bountiful, secured 
the success of the experiment bevond the hopes 
of the agent. With eager emulation, the Indians 
left the village en masse, far beyond the ability of 
the agent to suitably equip them; and so rapid- 
ly did the dispersion proceed that two years later 
the population had scattered for fifty miles up 
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the Missouri, on both sides of the stream, and 
only a few aged and infirm Mandans still lingered 
in the old nest, around which the tribes gathered 
with each returning Issue Day. 

A visit to the old village, with the agent as 

guide, afforded a glimpse of the Indian life of the 
past. Once “ permanent,” in distinction from the 
movable skin tepees of nomadic tribes, the term 
seemed an absurd misnomer in the light of its 
present ruined condition. By the wise require- 
ment of the agent, the old village, as it was de- 
serted, was gradually dismantled—a burning of 
the boats which prevented a possible return to 
barbarism. Few even of the rude log huts which 
had of late years been introduced were still hab- 
itable; while of the ancient style of architecture, 
the curious earth lodges so often described by 
early explorers of the Western wilderness, the last 
specimens were here upon the point of demolition. 
From forty to sixty feet in diameter, and raising 
their earth-covered domes to a height of ten or 
fifteen feet, they bore a curious resemblance to 
gigantic ant-hills, which the solitary opening in 
the centre of the roof-fendered still more strik- 
ing. Bleaching buffalé skulls and deer antlers 
crowned the summit, where grotesque bundles of 
“ medicine” and rags flapped their protection over 
the lodge. Groups of tall medicine poles stil 
bore aloft votive offerings of corn and herbs to 
the spirits whose aid was invoked for a plentiful 
harvest; and upon drying-frames or scaffolds, 
erected in front of every lodge, grain, berries, and 
meat from the last “issue” hung exposed to the 
desiccating power of the Dakota sun. Climbing 
to the crest of one of the domes by a ladder 
formed of a notched log, I found myself perched 
on the favorite resort of the Indian for rest and 
relaxation, a vantage-ground for a complete sur- 
vey of the village. The ancient stockade had dis- 
appeared, fallen timbers choked the maze of nar- 
row passages constructed to confuse an invading 
stranger, and yawning chasms disclosed the for- 
mer secret depositories of corn and valued pos- 
sessions. Two years before, the village must have 
been as dense and compact as a New York tene- 
ment. Now only a few withered hags and super- 
annuated bucks, wrapped in their summer blank- 
ets of dirty white cloth, glided silently in and out 
like ghosts of the past, and the laughter of a 
group of children, playing among the uncovered 
and empty cache holes, alone broke the dreary si- 
lence. ; 
Passing down the pen-like entrance, formed of 
rough slabs, Major Gifford kicked aside a dozen 
or more yelping Indian curs, and pressing against 
the heavy puncheon door now replacing tlie for- 
mer curtain of buffalo hide, led the way into one 
of the lodges, from whose summit a faint cloud 
of smoke betokened occupation. “How! how!” 
in cordial chorus, greeted the ear before the eye 
became accustomed to the shadowy interior. The 
salutation proceeded from a few dirty and dishev- 
elled creatures clustered on the ground around 
the central fire-hole, a shallow excavation lined 
with stones, where domestic animals familiarly 
joined the preparations for the mid-day meal. 
Four large posts, rising in the centre of the lodge 
and connected by heavy beams, supported the 
framework of timbers. Long poles for rafters 
radiated from the solitary window, some fifteen 
feet from the ground, which performed the double 
functions of skylight and chimney, and sloping 
downward, rested on the posts of the enclosing 
circular wall, about eight feet in height; willow 
boughs filled the interstices, still further covered 
by a thatch of hay, and a deep banking of earth 
and sod from ground to summit completed the 
habitation, rendering sides and roof alike imper- 
vious to rain. Around the interior were arranged 
the beds, some on bunks, others on boxes or hur- 
dies, canopies of gay calico distinguishing those 
of the head of the family and favorite son. Ev- 
ery article of domestic economy or agricultural 
use was gathered within the lodge, where dirt 
reigned supreme. Ornaments and implements, 
provisions and garments, chicken-coops and car- 
tridge-belts, were mingled in rare confusion ; and 
the collection of feathers, fur, and ‘“ medicine”’ 
pendent from the heavy posts that supported the 
roof would have made the fortune of a dime mu- 
seum. The wooden corn-mill, fashioned from the 
bole of a tree, its pestle the stem of a young sap- 
ling, still formed part of the domestic furniture ; 
but the plough had superseded the ancient hoe, 
made of the shoulder-blade of the buffalo. “ Bull- 
boats,” shallow, circular, and cranky, made of 
hide stretched over willow boughs, curiously re- 
called the Welsh coracles; and the gaudy trap- 
pings of the dance hung among mysterious charms 
believed to avert disease or propitiate the shad- 
owy powers of nature. The smoke rose slowly 
from the smouldering, embers, filling the lodge 
with a pale blue mistja@imd gur clothing with the 
penetrating “ cured” odor characteristic of every- 
thing Indian. The brilliant Dakota sunlight, en- 
tering above, fell in softened tone upon savage out- 
lines and filthy surroundings, and sifting through 
the chinks in the sodded roof, touched with slant- 
ing lines of gold the weird and withered group of 
inmates. 

The lodge proved to be that of Roan Cow, the 
Mandan chief, a little dried-up old man with a 
skin like a mummy’s, who received us with 
squeals of delight as his dimmed eye fell upon 
the agent. His shrivelled squaw, bowed from 
many years’ service at the corn-mill, produced 
the yellow papers, signed by army officers and 
former Indian Commissioners, certifying to his 
rank and character. All but extinct, his subjects 
are scattered, and the sway of the last chief of 
the Mandans will soon be transferred to the 
shades of the majority. In one lodge an old man, 
clinging desperately to ancestral teachings, was 
still fashioning flint-tipped arrows. In another 
the entire family was indulging in the use of 
their sovereign remedy, a species of Russian 
bath, in the sweat-house, whose heated stones 
and cloth-covered hemisphere, some six feet in 
diameter, form an indispensable adjunct of every 


lodge. Either the family was the victim of an 
epidemic, or was taking a liberal dose of preven- 
tive, for, in addition to the perspiring and shiv- 
ering forms of those who had already emerged, 
numerous pairs of bronze legs, protruding at full 


‘length in all directions from beneath the hoops, 


proclaimed a crowded house. Unmistakable 
sounds of hilarity proceeding from the cotton 
bath-room attested the satisfaction which the 
upper half of the body was experiencing in the 
vapor within, although the sequent plunge into a 
snow-bank or icy stream could not be enjoyed in 
the month of July. On entering one of the filth- 
iest of these abodes my startled eye fell upon a 
pretty little Indian girl of about twelve summers, 
whose bright intelligent face and neat civilized 
dress were in striking contrast to the brutish, 
half-clothed group of savages who lolled around 
her. It was one of the mission pupils at home (?) 
on her vacation—a suggestive picture of the 
struggle in progress between civilization and sav- 
agery, with the advantage strongly in favor of 
the latter. “Que voulez-vous?’” said»the Major, 
with a shrug; “Where else can she go if she re- 
mains on the reservation?” But even a return 
to the blanket would not demonstrate the futilit 
or failure of Indian education. 
On the outskirts of the village several forked 
cotton - woods, extending toward heaven their 
gaunt arms, whitened by the rains and suns of 
many seasons, mark the scene of the bloody 
tortures of the Nahpike, or sacred dance of the 


Gros-Ventres, now, together with the similar Sun 


Dance of the Dakotas and other tribes, sup- 
pressed by government order. Hither the tree, 
symbolizing a fallen foe, was annually dragged 
from the woods in triumphal procession, led by 
the bravest of the tribe mounted upon his war- 
horse; and around it, when erected within a 
lodge of green willows, appalling fusts for sev- 
eral davs were succeeded by the sickening tor- 
tures of the dancers. The sun god beamed fiercely 
_ his votaries as they swayed to and fro to 
the shrill music of whistles of eagle bones, the 
monotonous beat of the drum, and the hoarse 
chanting of the medicine-men. At length out- 
raged nature yielded to the strain. The buffalo 
skull, suspended on skewers thrust into the 
pierced muscles of the dancer, was torn loose by 
his movements, or the lariat which in like manner 
secured him to the cotton-wood severed the flesh 
of breast or shoulders into which it had been in- 
serted. Woe betide the youth who weakened or 
whose physical courage fainted under the terrible 
ordeal! No longer a brave, he was henceforth 
condemned to wear the costume and share thie 
menial duties of the sguaw. The annual religious 
ceremonies of the Mandans, lasting for four days, 
and commemorating their legend of the Deluge, 
were of similar character to those of the Gros- 
Ventres, although of different allegorical signiti- 
cance. The horrible laceration of the dancers 
was partly a religious observance, partly a test of 
fortitude and endurance; and the extreme self- 
torture was carried even to the point of death. 
The great Medicine, or Mystery, Lodge of the 
Mandans, in which the rites of the Okeepa, as 
the ceremonies were called, were celebrated, is 
now roofless and ruined, and the carcass of a 
cow was the sole object that met my inquisitive 
eve on the spot that had been the scene of sav- 
age worship. A rainy day, which reduces the 
requirements of Fort Berthold society, in the 
matter of costume, to breech-clout and blanket, 
with the latter arbitrary within-doors, still reveals 
in scarred shoulders and thighs the marks of 
Indian hervism. Since the suppression of these 
revolting ceremonies, the love of amusement on 
the part of the Indians at Fort Berthold still 
finds gratification in the Grass Dance, in which, 
arrayed in an airy costume of feathers and paint, 
covered with fantastic ornaments, and crowned 
with eagle plumes and head-dresses fashioned 
from the fine filaments of the porcupine, the 
young braves set forth in pantomine the stalking 
of the game, the stealthy pursuit of the enemy, 
the taking .of the scalp, and all the varied plea- 
sures and pursuits of the old savage life. 

About half a mile west of the village lies the 
old burial-ground.. Its tall scaffolds, whereon, in 
the simple Indian phrase, “the dead live,” wrap- 
ped in blankets or incased in boxes, rise weird 
and spectre-like from the treeless, naked ground. 
Dreary indeed is the last resting-place of the 
once proud warriors. -The plain is strewn with 
fallen corpses, grinning skeletons, and bodies 
protruding from their wrappings. The bony 
hand still clutches the medicine pipe, and the 
infant’s playthings rest with the tiny bundle 
containing childhood’s remains. The winding- 
sheet of buffalo hide has largely given place to 
boxes from the trader’s store, and the gaudy 
labels, which ha¥e innocently been retained, and 
which set forth in startling English the culinary 
and digestive merits of the contents, mingle the 
ludicrous with the pathetic. Yet there is neither 
odor nor decay manifest. No bird of carrion 
hovers near the grim and ghostly spot. The 
earthly tenements are left to dry up and blow 
away; while the spirit has gone to pursue the 
shade of the vanished buffalo. Mandan mythol- 
ogy, somewhat reversing the orthodox order, 
represents the hunting-grounds of the blessed as 
situated in a warm climate and beneath summer 
skies; while punishment is meted out to evil- 
doers by their transportation after death to a 
barren region of eternal ice and snow situated in 
a far northern latitude. 

The Mandan account of their own origin, while 
it fails to support Catlin’s theory, is certainly no 
less romantic or imaginative. Their ancestors, 
according to the medicine-men, lived under- 
ground, whence a few of the young braves and 
dusky virgins, favorites of the chiefs, ascended 
to light and air, somewhat after the manner of 
the redoubtable Jack of the nursery tale, by 
means of an ambitious vine that had pierced the 
crust of the earth. But the emergence of the 
greater portion of the nation was frustrated by 
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the intractable conduct of a fat old squaw, who, 
in spite of many protests, insisted upon mount- 
ing by the fragile ladder, which broke beneath 
her weight, thus destroying the only means of 
deliverance, and condemning the majority to eter- 
nal subterranean seclusion. Strikingly similar is 
the tale of the Gros-Ventres, who account for the 
small number of their tribe by the legerid that 
their ancestors inhabited the bottom of a large 
lake to the northeast (Devil’s Lake ?), from which 
a half-submerged log afforded the only means of 
climbing to the land, but that the log breaking 
in transitu, the greater part of the tribe were left 
below. 

Rich in legends and folk-lore, with customs and 
ceremonial observances full of fascination for the 
ethnologist, and peculiarities that raise questions 
of profound scientific interest, the Indian prob- 
lem, as far as the three tribes at Fort Berthold 
are concerned, seems destined to a speedy solu- 
tion on the line of extinction. The fickle Mis. 
souri has of late turned her back upon Fort Ber- 
theld, and a drive of a mile was necessary to 
bring me to the rectangular enclosure of the 
ageucy, surrounded by the frame buildings of 
the Indian Service. The protecting block-houses 
of huge logs have suffered a similar change with 
the Indian, and, transformed into ice-houses and 
stubles, now serve a peaceful purpose. The Win- 
chester rifles of the Indian police rest undisturbed 
in the rack above tlic rickety wooden chair from 
which the agent dispenses justice ; and the ter- 
rors of the law are personified by the genial coun- 
tenance and expansive simile of Sitting Bear, 
chief of the Rees, who, as chief of police, wears 
the uniform-of the Great Father. His dignified 
carriage, flowing hair, and features strongly sug- 
gestive of the late occupant of Plymouth pulpit, 
at once convinced me of the justice of the oft- 
heard remark, “Sitting Bear is a born gentle- 
man,” 

The door opened softly while I was gazing 
about the office, and an Indian stole on mocca- 
sined feet into the room. The eagle - feather 
soaring from his head, the brass ear-rings, 
fringed leggings, and drapery of soiled sheet- 
ing in which he was enveloped, apparently pro- 
claimed the unregenerate savage. Awaiting the 
salutation of the agent, he approached the rail- 
ing. There was the interchange of a few poly- 
svilabic gutturals of warlike sound, and a 
number of expressive but threatening signs. 
“ Sakits Good !”—said the Major, as the 
agent is officially styled, and laid down his pen. 
The tall Gros-Ventre stood statuesque and mo- 
tionless, Rising and going into the adjoining 
store-room, the agent presently emerged with a 
wagon-bolt and a few drops of oil, with which 
the applicant glided silently away. ‘“ He is cut- 
ting hay along the river-bottom,” explained the 
Major, “and his machine is out of order.” 

Before my mental equilibrium was fully re- 
stored, Poor Wolf, head chief of the Gros- 
Ventres, and the proud wearer of a pair of blue 
glasses, entered, to announce that a keg of what 
appeared to be “ fire- water” had been found 
within the limits of the reservation, and to sug- 
gest its confiscation. Long a firm friend of the 
whites, he is said to have more than once beg- 
ee himself to ransom a captive. To Poor 

olf belongs the honor of being the first Indian 
to leave the old village and enter upon the white 
man’s manner of life in a home of his own. The 
leading reason for the change, be it known, was 
the fact that the two daughters of the chief were 
being educated at the school at Santee, Nebras- 
ka, and an instinctive sense of propriety forbade 
that they should return to the dirt and degrada- 
tion of the Indian community. 

It was fascinating to watch the morning visit- 
ors, as one after another approached the agent 
with his request for an axe-helve, a screw or wire 
for repairs, a stone to sharpen a scythe, or some 
other article which showed most suggestively how 
the bent of the savage mind had been turned 
from the war-path and the chase to the pursuits 
of peace. Now and then a returned pupil from 
the school at Fort Stevenson, Genoa, or Santee 
was brought in as interpreter, and I looked in 
vain to find in the quiet, modest boys, with short 
hair and in civilized attire, any trace of the re- 
versionary instincts which I had been assured 
were irresistible. In place of the Indian reti- 
cence, the sullenness and suspicion of which I 
had heard, each visitor, anxious to welcome the 
stranger, advanced toward me with outstretched 
hand and cordial, smiling glance. The last of 
my preconceived theories and my breath togeth- 
er forsook me when a long-haired Indian, step- 
ping up to the transmitter of a telephone, whose 
wire connected the agency with Fort Stevenson, 
shouted his vigorous vernacular along the latest 
proud invention of the pale-face. 

The adjoining military post of Fort Stevenson 
has been transformed into a government indus- 
trial school, and can give instruction in books 
and mechanic arts to one hundred and fifty 
Indian children. A visit to its busy shops and 
recitation-rooms is a revelation of the capacity 
and the future of the rising generation. A young 
Gros- Ventre, educated at far distant “ Hampton- 
by-the-Sea,” sits upon the shoemaker’s bench, 
imparting a knowledge of that useful trade to a 
group of bright-eyed Indian lads; and native apt- 
itude and skill are manifest in the class and on 
the farm. Mission work has been conducted at 
Fort Berthold for a dozen years past, but the 
progress made by Christianity has been slow. 
The deeply religious nature of these people dis- | 
cerns divinity, a “shade,” in every object of cre- 
ation, and “ medicine,” or a supernatural mani- 
festation, in every unwonted exhibition of force. 
The Gros-Ventre child, lost in the blizzard, wraps 
his coat around a buffalo skull and invokes the 
aid of the shade of the animal to guide him home. 
The stalwart Ree decorates the sacred stone of 
his tribe with red rags, places an offering of food 
before it, and after thus “making medicine” in 
due form, confidently looks for rain, Heathen- 
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ism is still regnant, but the drowsy atmosphere 
of the past is yielding to the stimulating spirit of 
a new and higher life. Two years ago, Fort Ber- 
thold lay buried in barbarism: there will be no 
trace of the last “ permanent village” on the Mis- 
souri in two years more. Light is breaking along 
the eastern horizon, and the Ree, the Gros-Ven- 
tre, and the Mandan are looking toward the dawn. 


THE ELECTRIC SUGAR SWINDLE. 


THE recent arrest in Michigan, extradition, in- 
dictment in New York, and approaching trial 
here of five persons, men and women, presage the 
exposure of what is described as the most suc- 


Hl 


cessful, audacious, and “barefaced” swindle of 
the present generation. It had its foundation in 
the keen competition among sugar refiners, Hen- 
ry C. Frienp, who is said to have been an expert 
German electrician and chemist, went some years 
ago to prominent German and English sugar re- 
finers with the claim that he had a process by 
which better sugar could be produced than by 


any other process known. He made two other > 


claims in connection with the matter. One was 
that it was an electric process, and the other was 


that the cost of it was only eighty cents a ton | 


instead of nine and a half to twelve dollars. 
Failing to enlist the capital he sought in Ger- 
many and England, Mr. (or “ Professor”) Frienp 
came to New York in 1885, and went to the 
HavemMEvers. He told his story, and they, listen- 
ing gladly enough, told him that they were willing 
to pay as much as $2,000,000 for his secret, but 
refused to treat with him om the basis of any 
process that should be kept as his secret. He 
persisted in asking for a chance to show what 


_ he could do, and they sent him a short hundred- 


weight—exactly 98 
pounds, it is stated 
—of raw sugar, and 
he sent back 102 
pounds of a sugar 
which the firm was 
unable to duplicate. 
So far as this part 
of his claim goes, 
no dispute has been 
made. He has pro- 
duced at times sugar 
that is unlike and 
superior to any oth- 
er sugar known in 
the market. The 
HAVEMEYERS even 
went so far as to 
visit the “ profes- 
sor’s” house in com- 
pany with a party 
who were to have 
the process shown 
to them, but on ar. 
riving they found 
that the machinery 
employed, whatever 
it was, was carefully 
covered up, and that 
Frienp would not 
allow it to be exam- 
ined, nor allow any- 
body in the room 
where he produced 
his beautiful sugar. 
Thereupon the Hav- 
EMEYERS declined 
finally to have any- 
thing to do with the 
matter, saying that 
they did not propose 
to buy a “pig in a 


Undismayed by 
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this, Mr. Frrenp continued the exploitation of his 
process, and succeeded in inducing some sugar 
men, among them Lawson N. Fuiier and Wat- 
Lace P. Wier, to join in organizing a stock 
company for the manufacture of his product. 
This company was accordingly incorporated, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, of which Frrenp 
was to retain $600,000. He also retained his 
secret, whatever it was, and the company agreed 
to fit up a refinery according to his plans. 

This programme was followed out. The old At- 
lantic Flour-Mill, near Hamilton Ferry, Brooklyn, 
was secured, and the company expended some 
$40,000 in fitting it up, preliminary to putting in 
the required machinery. There was no lack of 
money, for the shares sold readily on the strength 


Al 
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THE “CRUSHER” IN THE SECRET ROOM, 


of the representations made by some of the of.- . 
ficers of the company. These appear to have 
been made in good faith after seeing some such 
exhibition as that made to the Havemeyers. At 
all events, they went on selling the stock, the 
buyers believing that they were guing to refine 
raw cane sugar at a cost of eighty cents a ton. 
“It was the eighty cents that caught me,” one 
shareholder is reported to have said. “If the 
man was a fraud, why didn’t he say a dollar a ton 
or half a dollar ?” 

FrienD showed himself a man of large and lib- 
eral ideas so far as.the use of money went. The 
“‘ refinery” is some 50 by 200 feet in dimensions, 
and five stories high. The top story was put up 
by the company to hoist the raw sugar to, so that 
it could be dumped into the secret rooms in which 
FRIEND was to do his marvellous work. These 
secret rooms were guarded with massive doors 
and inner walls constructed of heavy timber lined 
with boiler iron, and the locks were heavy enough 
for use in a bank. 

Some few pieces of simple machinery (shown 


in the illustrations) were ordered and paid for by 
the company at an expense of about $6000, and 
bear evidence of use, but these were by no means 
all that was needed, according to Frienp’s story. 
So particular was he to guard his secret that he 
would trust no one with his plans, but told the 
company that he was ordering different parts of 
the heavy machinery in different parts of the 
country, some in Pittsburgh, some in St. Louis, 
etc. This he said was necessary, as his process 
and machinery were not yet patented. So jealous 
was he in this matter that he declared it neces- 
sary to pay the bills himself, and wonderful as it 
may seem, the company gave him the money to 
do it. They gave liberally, too. According to 
their own statements, they advanced him $150,000 
in money to pay 
for machinery that 
never was construct- 
ed, and so far as 
can be learned, was 

never ordered. 
It is not perhaps 


SS Se so strange aa it may 


seein that they were 
humbugged in this 
fashion, for a most 
elaborate pretence 
of business was 
maintained. In ad- 
dition to the two 
floors fitted up as 
secret apartments, 
Frignp had rooms 
fitted up to accom- 
modate the work- 
men, who, he said, 
must live on the 
premises. An enor- 
mous hotel range 
for cooking their 
meals was provided, 
a dining-room and 
bedrooms were fit- 
ted up, and six men 
and one woman 
lived there, the jan- 
itor being married. 
Large packing-cases 
were made, some 
of them of queer 
shapes, all mortised 
and dovetailed to- 
gether, and a few 
lined with boiler 
iron, and were sent 
away, ostensibly for 
use bringing 
back the secret ma- 
ehinery. Really 
they went away 
empty, and came 
back packed with barrels and boxes of refined 
sugar. 

This is one of the patent proofs, it is alleged, 
of fraud. The officers of the company say that 
all their operations were conducted on the sup- 
position that raw sugar was used by FrRienp in 
his operations, and they furnished some hundreds 
of barrels of raw sugar for the purpose of refin- 
ing. This raw sugar was never used, but was all 
found in the “ refinery” when the bubble burst, 
and the refined sugar which had been brought in 
surreptitiously had been put through the secret 
process and turned out by Frienp as the result 
of his refining. 

In March last Friznp died—at least it is sup- 
posed that he died. Somebody died and was 
buried, and the weight of testimony is that it was 
Friznp. Probably no one would ever have ques- 
tioned it if his scheme had proved honest. and 
had been carried out by his widow, who assumed 
to have his secret, and who took the direction of 
affairs at the “refinery.” As it is, however, the 
death is doubted. Friznp had lived extravagant- 
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ly, after he began to receive money from the com- 
pany, at No. 227 East Sixtieth Street, keeping 
numerous horses, wearing valuable diamonds, and 
consuming large amounts of brandy. His work, 
whatever it was, had, however, gone on steadily 
enough, and the suspicion of no one was aroused. 
But on account of the large extra expense 
of fitting up the “refinery” as represented by 
Frienp, the officers insisted on the return of 

- $75,000 of the stock granted to him, so that the 
total value received by him and his widow was 
$525,000 in stock, and the $150,000 or so in 
money which he and she professed to expend for 
machinery. 


For the work went on as before under Mrs. 


Frienp’s direction. More boxes went out 
and came back. More “machinery” was sup- 
posed to have been made, and was paid for by 
the confiding officials ; and no one yet knew what 
they were paying for. They had occasional 

. “tests,” at which they saw raw sugar hoisted up 
to the secret rooms, and saw the beautiful crys- 
tals that they could not buy in the market tum- 
bling down through shoots to the floor to which 
they were admitted, and they were content, espe- 
cially as the shares they held had advanced to a 
price of $400 in the open market. ¥ 

Mrs. Frienp held her husband’s stock, and if 
she could have sold out the whole could have 
cleared more than $2,000,000 by the operation. 
Strange to say, she did not try to sell any, possi- 
bly fearing that if she should do so, distrust 
would be aroused. She had contracted meantime, 
in consideration of $75,000 cash, to be paid “on 
delivery,” to tell the secret on January 1, 1889, 
and early in December last a “test” was made 
for the edification of the company’s officers. At 
this trial sugar of the coveted quality was dump- 
ed down the shoots at the rate of a barrel every 
two and three-quarter minutes. 

Everything looked well up to this time, but 
suddenly, without leave-taking, Mrs. Frizknp went 
to Michigan, together with her step-father, WiL- 
E. Howarp, his wife, Emizy Howakrp, ORRIN 
A. Hatsteap, and GreorGe Hatsteap. These are 
the five who are now awaiting trial, and they had 
been working together after Friknp’s death to 
carry out his plans. Work came to a stand-still 
suddenly, but a watchman, Jerry FLanaGan, left 
in charge by Mrs. Frignp, refused to admit any- 
body, even the company’s officers, to the secret 
rooms, and as the time for the divulging of the 
secret was at hand, the officers waited. 

Promptly at the beginning of the year Presi- 
dent CoTreRILL was on hand at Mrs. Frienn’s 
Michigan home to receive the secret. He found 
her attended by two lawyers, and in their pre- 
sence demanded the secret. She began to make 
stipulations. First she wanted the $75,000, al- 
ready deposited in New’ York, transferred to a 
Western bank. This was agreed to. Then a 
third party to receive the secret and declare on 
its value was agreed on. Then she demanded 
$5000 more, and Mr. CorreriLt refused it. Then 
she refused to tell the secret. Mr. CorreRILt was 
already suspicious, and this confirmed his suspi- 
cion, He argued and discussed the matter for a 
while, and at length offered her $2500 to tell 
whether she could really refine raw sugar by her 
process. She declined to answer. Then he was 
asked, after a private consultation by her lawyers, 
if he would be satisfied with a secret process by 
which refined sugar could be treated so as to pro- 
duce the sugar which had been so admired. He 
said no, and the negotiations ended abruptly. 

The next step was to telegraph to Mr. Ropert- 
son, who summoned assistance and broke into 
the secret rooms. Nothing was found beyond 
what has been described, and even the most san- 
guine shareholders were at once convinced that 
the scheme was a swindle. Legal steps were at 
once taken, and the result was, as stated above, 


the arrest and extradition of the five alleged con- — 


spirators. FLanaGan has escaped. 
Davip A. Curtis. 


THE LAST LULL IN THE FIGHT. 


In this number of the WeeKty Mr. Freperic 
REMINGTON presents an effective picture of ope of 
the perils of frontier life. The scene is the arid 
plains of the Southwest, and in the original paint- 
ing the ground and sky are hot with the glare of 
high noon. The incident depicted resembles one 
which was narrated to the artist by a Comanche 


warrior, and as a typical struggle to the death ; 


against hostile Indians may stand perhaps for 
many an unrecorded experience in the far West. 
The four central figures are those of Texan herd- 
ers, or “ cow-men,” as they are called. They have 
been attacked by Comanches, and forced to halt 
and fight. They have made a rude barricade of 
the bodies of their dead horses, The Indians have 
circled about them, and perhaps made a charge 
or two, whose results are seen in the death of one 
man and the wounding of two others, as well as 
in the arrows which have pierced the horses. The 
savages, who have been received with a- stubborn 
pluck that has driven them off, now circle like 
coyotes about their victims, deliberating whether 
they shall not rely on thirst and wounds to finish 
the work. 

The old man stanches the blood in his wound- 
ed leg, while keeping a watchful and undaunted 
look on the field, and seems still full of fight. 
The one who stands erect is covlly calculating 
the chanves of another charge and of his party's 
ability to resist it. The youth resting his head 
on his hand is despondent, being not yet made 
indifferent by a hard life to the prospect before 
bim:; but that will not prevent him from doing 
his full part when the hot battle is renewed. The 
man pierced with an arrow seems the most for- 
tunate, as he lies dead, with empty canteen in 
hand. He has already gorie where the others 
must follow him. Their bones will bleach on the 
sand-hillock, and other travellers wil] wonder what 
their story was. wis 
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4. Family of Sitting Bear, chief of the Rees. 


THE LAST LODGES OF THE MANDANS.—Fxom Puorocraras.—[See Pace 246.] 
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6. Fighting Bear and family. 


5S. Arrayed for the dance. 


2. Lubusbush e youngest born”), Gros Veutre girl, educated at Hampton, Virginia. 


1. Old style lodge, Fort Berthold, Dakota 


8. “ Bull-boats,” drying frame, etc., in permanent village at Fort Berthold. 
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THE COPPER SYNDICATE. 


Tar leading financial centres of the world have 
been put to a severe strain during the last week 
by the collapse of the copper syndicate. Tlie 
tension, however, has in nearly every case been 
that of apprehension rather than the testing of 
monetary resources, Of recent years there has 
been no occurrence in the financial world precisely 
similar to that which has just enlivened and dis- 
tressed Paris. Perhaps ‘for sharpness of effect 
it will compare measurably with the gold panic 
of Black Friday, but in most respects it is unique. 
The whole transaction from beginning to end was 
characteristically French. The scheme was to 
control the copper market of the world, and the 
constant demand for large sums of money gave 
the undertaking an importance in the financial 
world that may last for some time. The syndi- 
cate that undertook this unnatural work was for- 
mally organized under a title, and it has now gone 
to smash, taking with it the second largest bank 

in Paris. 

The first observation that the collapse provokes 
must be favorable to the equanimity and strength 
that other financial centres, and even Paris itself, 
displayed while the enormous liquidation was 
most severe. Few people outside of those who 
handle copper in some form or other would have 
paid any attention to the matter were it not that 
the speculation had assumed such proportions 
that it came very near to becoming an issue in 
French politics. As it was, the principal finan- 
cial institution, the Bank of France, was influ- 
enced by politicians to advance several millions 
to the credit bank of the syndicate with the 
hopes of saving it from suspension. While the 
shares of that bank, the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
were declining with frightful rapidity and its 
vaults were being drained by anxious depositors, 
while the value of the shares of the copper syn- 
dicate, the Société des Métaux, was dwindling 
away in the market at panic pace, and the price 
of copper was yielding under the pressure of 
the 100,000 tons or more that the syndicate has 
accumulated, Paris was no more excited than 
over a Boulanger election, if as much; Lon- 
don was not disturbed, nor did Berlin give any 
evidence of extraordinary anxiety. In our own 
métsopolis the events that have been sketched 
were utilized on Monday for the purposes of a 
bear raid, which had for its object the emphbasiz- 
ing of the tendency of the so-called Granger 
stocks. Boston, the home market for copper 
stocks, was temporarily upset, but not badly dam- 
aged. Paris appears to have made no extraor- 
dinary drafts upon London, nor was New York 
asked through the usual channels of exchange to 
forward funds to any one of the European cen- 
tres. Two shipments of specie, aggregating 
$2,250,000, have been made, it is true, but they 
were not the result of the crisis in Paris. But 
fears that the liquidation might spread and ef- 
fect unpleasant changes that would bear directly 
upon our market were aroused by subtle manipu- 
lators, and played upon for all they were worth. 
Fortunately complete advices came to hand be- 
fore any serious damage had been done by that 
sentimental issue. 

One phase of the affair that must command ad- 
miration is the nerve of the French bankeis. The 
first day’s run on the Comptoir d’Escompte result- 
ed in a withdrawal of the equivalent of $12,000,000 
from that bank. The concern continued to do 
business for fully ten days after that event, prin- 
cipally paying depositors. It would be interest- 
ing to know where else in the world, excepting 
the Bank of England, such a record could be ob- 
tained. Certainly not in this city, as the with- 
drawal under similar circumstances of half of 
that amount from the strongest of its banks 
would result in the intervention of the Clearing- 
House. 

The principal sufferers from this grand col- 
lapse appear to be the members of the syndi- 
cate and the stoekholders of the broken bank. 
The last-named are allowed one share in the re- 
organized institution for every four shares they 
heid in the old one. The syndicate losses are 
not so easily adjusted. Thousands of tons of 
copper will have to be gradually sold for its ac- 
count, and its relations with bankers guarantee- 
ing its contracts will be settled very slowly. The 
producers cannot suffer seriously in the long-run, 


as they have enjoved for many months the high 


prices paid by the syndicate, so that they will 
doubtless strike a good average. It is possible 
that the producers wil! profit by the experience 
of the syndicate, and form an alliance among 
themselves. 

While the folly of the copper syndicate’s scheme 
was patent at the start and its failure a foregone 
conclusion, it will not do to assume that all other 
trusts are equally liable to fail of their purpose. 
There were two radical mistakes in the formation 
of the syndicate: one was the absence of any 
provision for the restriction of production, or for 
the sealing of the price to be paid the producers 
in case the supply of metal should exceed the de- 
mand. The other mistake was practically its for- 
mation. The copper producers of the world 
could have combined for the restriction of pro- 
duction within certain limits with reasonable 
hopes of success, or they might have gone into 
partnership with a syndicate that would under- 
write their business or product with the view of 
establishing a stable and at the same time fairly 
profitable market. 
ners in the syndicate at the last moment, but it 
was too late. The syndicate, true to its French 


origin, started with the enthusiastic idea of 


making copper rank as a precious metal. Its 
collapse has also been characteristic. Not even 
the Rothschilds can overturn the immutable laws 
of trade, yet that is the lesson that they in con- 
nection with other financiers of reputed sagacity 
have paid some scores of millions of dollars to 
learn. C. 
New York, iii March 23, 1889. 


They virtually became part. | 
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EXPAND THE MIND 

By seeing as much as you can of the world. But ere 
you set out either as a tourist, commercial traveller, 
or emigrant—whether you go by rail, steamship, or 
steamboat, provide yourself with Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which the travelling public recognizes as the 
finest medical safeguard and preventive of sea-sick- 
ness with which any one jonrneying by land or water 
can be provided. It furnishes to the western pioncer 
adequate protection against malaria, rheumatism, 
and those disorders of the bowels which miasma- 
tainted water beget. Its sedative effect upon a stom- 
ach perturbed by the rocking of a ship is truly magical, 

and it is a capital appetizer and nerve invigorator. 

Excellent is it for bilionsnees and kidney inaction, 

and it connteracts, in a remarkable degree, the effects 
of fatigue, physical or mental. After wetting and ex- 
posure in inclement weather, it should be used as a 
preventive.—{Adv.) 


A SUDDEN CHANGE OF WEATHER 


Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing is qnickty enbdued by ‘* Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” a simple aud effective cure for all 
throat troubles.—[Adv. ] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tuas Garrat Pate Revixcven, 
For Internal and External Pains, heusmation, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds,Sprains, 
Burns,Sealds, Cramps,and Bruises, 25c.a bottle.-{[ Adv.) 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them mae" 
v. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixnsiow’s Soornine Syrup should always be 
used for children sae ee It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. a bottle. 


Buamsers Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair. —[Ad.] 


Lavirs take Ancostrora Bitters generally when 
they feel low spirited. It brightens them up.—{Adv.] 


Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fi.avorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ Ad.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 


Oil 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far ¥ 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested. and admirably adapted for in- 
! valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


36 7 Years in Fulton St. 


H.B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 


For the Sick-Room, 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 


Reliable Wines. aud 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can furnish “* OLD CROW RYE.”’ 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 
Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WRITE WITH ZINC : N C 


steel, emocther than geld. 


’ for sam- 
AND NTATIO ERY St. Paul, Minnesota. 
H. BAINBRIDGE & OO., New York. (Name this paper.) 


HE WITNESS_OF THE SUN. A new 

novel by AMELIE RIVES, author of 

** The Quick or the Dead?’ Complete in 

Lippincott’s Magazine for April. Price, 25 Cents. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exch ,;Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the ee 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


RAZILIAN ORCHIDS—Grower & Collector, C. 

Strave, at Rio de Janeiro. Orders for these Orchids 
will be received by the general agents, Valentine 
Brothers, Produce Exchange, New York, according to 
catalogue furnished by them on application. 


PARIS DRESSES AND ) MANTLES. 


EPHINE GILLES 


mee. years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 


‘The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopax. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simp!v of press- 
ing a button. One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict- 
ures are made without 
reloading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 

Price, $25. necessary. A division 
of labor is offered, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 
photography. He can “press the button” —we 
do the reat. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 


photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


RHEUMATIG 
Sciatic fains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 


Muecuolar Pains and Weaknerres, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one minute any, 


ret Cuticura Anti- Pain Plaster 723 
Drvue anv Co.,, 


VOLUME XXXIII., NO. 1684 


Why Not? 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 


IF YOU HAVE $10,000 INVESTED IN- 
Government Bonds at present value you 
will receive iu ten years at simple inter- 


If in Savivgs Banks about............ ---- 8,500 
New York Central Railroad Bonds would 

prodace in the same time nearly......... - 4,000 
Tie 6 Per Cent. Debentures of the Western 

Farm Mortgage Trust Co. wonld yield... 6,000 
The 7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages of 

the Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 

would pay in the same time..........-... 7,000 


If our Bonds PROVE jnst as SAFE and make great- 
er retarns, we know YOU will thank us for the sug- 
gestion. SURE that they will, we back our statement 
with our GUARANTEE. All we ask is that YOU in- 
vestiga te US, our methods of conducting business, and 
the CHOICE character of our securities. Think it 
over, and when ready let us convince you with such 
FACTS as we are always pleased to Jay before any 
one seeking a perfectly, secure, safe, and sure 


7 PER CENT. INCOME INVESTMENT AT PAR. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
WM. T. PRATT, Manager. 


Western Farm Mortgage Trost Co. 


Capital paid in $1,000,000. 


40 AND 42 WALL ST., 
Manaatran Bank Bouitpine, NEW YORK. 
This Co. has placed over TEN MILLIONS in loans 


without the loss of a dollar of principal or interest to 


IGHTIER AW: 


The Ball-Pointed pens 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
Seven Sorts, for ledger, ra or 
Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 
Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 
The “‘Fedération” holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 16, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers. 


SWORD 


never scratch nor 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


az 

ae 


FOr sare HOSE, 


CE 


Will throw a spray as fine as mist or as coarse as rain, and will effectually sprinkle 
a space of from 10 to 40 feet in diameter, according to pressure. 
volving parts, will not wear out, and will last for years. Price, postage paid, $1.00. 


THE DAVIS-CRESWELL MFG. 


Having no re- 


Cco., Denver, Colo. 


They are to be used 
with great benefit in all 


Their influence has 


PREPARED FROM 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Siete of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
TRADE-MABE: of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Longs. 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Ohronic Oatarrhs of th STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Oomplaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


only in throats affected ng 


DIPHTHERIA “ &¢ prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


WHOOPING COUGH * chaneed to its 


mildest form. 


Catarrh; and the tormenting 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by ‘using these Pastilles, 


The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe then. 


At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, StL VER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 


For gale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


\ 
-POINTED 
Cocoa, from which the excess of OF 
ts fit bb. 44 \ \\ waka. 


MARCH 30, 1889. 


SUFFERERS FROM 
WEAK SPINE. 


Persons suffering from weak 
back will take comfort in read- 
ing the following letter from Mr. 
A. W. Barrett, of Oswego, N.Y. 


‘* Ten years ago I was afflicted with a lame 
back. The pain was so severe that I could 
hardly walk or get about. Hearing much said 
about ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS, I applied 
two to the lower part of my spine. Ina week 
I was very much better. I put on fresh plasters 
at the end of ten days, and two weeks after- 
ward found myself entirely well. If I get a very 
severe cold, I sometimes have a return of this 
weakness of the spine, but ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS 
cure me in three or four days.” 


Beware of imitations, and do 


not be deceived by misrepresen- 


tation. Ask for Allcock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 


licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound ob of Ily 
phosphites, Cares Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 

It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
honey. 

Its strengthening effects are almost im- 
mediate, 

It does not come up to assert itself semi- 
occasionally after being swallowed, as other 
Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and 
MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

It is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and that never 
has a thick, gummy, and greasy BLOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH. 


It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 
It is prescribed by the most eminent physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada. 


Ask your Drugzgist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Jowett's 


vif 


ew Water Filter. 


THE JOHN C, JEWETT CO., Buffalo, Y, 
PAMERICAN (YCLES 


uf UE 
NY 


ON APPLICATIO 


CORMULLYs JEFFERY MFG (0 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A LACKING INGREDIENT. 
“Talk about wives,” said Farmer Hawbuck. ‘I’ve got one wife in a million. Why, she gits 
up in the mornin’, milks seventeen cows, and gets breakfast for twenty hard-workin’ men before 
six o'clock, by gum.” 
“*She must be a very robust woman, Hawbuck,” remarked one of his hearers. 


“Qn the contrairy,” put in the farmer, “she is pale and delikit-like. 
strong I dunno what work she couldn’t do.” 


Gosh, ef that woman was 


HILL'S 


y Boo nt, or Danks 
& Turner, Hill Standard Book Co., 103% State 8t., 
Chicago, who wish to employ a few more good salesmen. 


FEOLIAN HARPS 


‘ Improved construction. Fine instruments and charm- 
hg effects. A beautiful addition to a home. Catalogue 


THE G. J. HOLBROOK 00., 88 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
G5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE 


Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
Sarety Rein Co., Holly, Mich. 


GOLD, You can Hive at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FEEE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Infantile $ 


HAVE USED the Curicurna REMEDIES suc- 
cessfully for my baby, who was afflicted with 
eczema, and had such intense itching that he 
got no rest day or night. The itching is gone, and 
my baby is cured, and is now a healthy, rosy- 
cheeked boy. 
MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 


We have used your CuTicuRA REMEDIES, and 
find them worthy the claim you make for them. In 
fact, they cannot be too highly recommended. Our 
little girl had the eczema, and suffered intensely for 
one winter, and, although under the care of a 
skilled physician, he could «fford her no relief, but 
by the use of your CuTicuURA REMEDIES she was 


speedily cured. We will not be without them. 
B, A. MANLEY, Milo, Iowa. 


(,uticura 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children 
and infants and destroying the germs of scrofula 
and all hereditary humors, the CuTicuRA REME- 
DIES are simply infallible. 

Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most agonizing itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, clears the okin and scalp of crusts and scales, 
and restores the hair. CuTicura Soap, the great- 
est of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating 
skin diseases and baby humors, It produces the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from 
pimple, spot, or blemish. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 


— = 


in and Scalp Diseases 


(f)" BOY, aged nine years, has been troubled 


all bis life with a very bad humor, which 
appeared all over his body in amall red 


blotches, with a dry white scab on them. ‘Last 
year he was worse than ever, being covered with 
scabs from the top of his head to his feét, and con- 
tinually growing worse, although he had been 
treated by two physicians. As a last resort, I 
determined to try the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, and 
am happy to say they did all that I could wish. 
Using them according to directions, the humor 
rapidly disappeared, leaving the skin fair and 
smooth, and performing a thorough cure. The 
Coticurna REMEDIES are all you claim for them. 
They are worth their weight in gold to any one 
troubled as my boy was. 


GEO. F. LEAVITT, No. Andover, Mass. 


Remedies 

the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of im- 
purities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the CauUsE. 
every species of torturing, humiliating, itching, 
burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, and all humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and crusts, when 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 


Hence the CuTIcURA REMEDIES cure 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuRA, 530c,; Soap, 


25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the 
Drvu@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 


pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


oily skin prevented by CuTICcURA 


Pi PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and | 


by CuTicuRa Absolutely pure. 


BABY'S Skin and Scalp and beautified 
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Constable K 
CARPETS. 


Spring Exhibition of Novelties 
of Imported 
SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


Also a very beautiful assortment of 


Lowell Brussels, Oriental Rugs, 


WHOLE CARPETS, 
MATS AND MATTINGS. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


LADIES’ IMPORTED 


Goals, Jackets, and Wraps, 


From the very first makers in Paris, represent- 
ing the latest and most fashionable styles for 
Early Spring and Summer. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, 


Made of the very best English Cloths, in the Latest 
London Styles, by the most experienced Tailors. 


126%1128 Cheol Sk 


BARRYS 


in 
Tricopherous 


(ae 
jive THE HAIR 
| 


Is not only the oldest 
and cheapest, but the 
most useful preparation 
for preserving, restoring, 
and beautifying the hair which has ever been offered 
tothe public. It is recommended by our best Chemists 
and Physicians, and has been extensively and success- 
fally used in all parts of the world. ; 

BARCLAY & C0., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


ants Lighter. 
in wind or rain; smaller than an 
ordinary match box. Nickel 
Plated ; lasts a life-time. By mall 
25 cents; five for $1.00. Stamps 
yitaken. Agents wanted. 

STAYNER & CO., Providence, BR. L 


66 Bosses BITTERS,* THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineriese as a cordial. To be had ing 
and Pints. 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., | 


N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
$2 { prices we pay for rare U. S. coins; also list of our 

prices for curiosities, coins, Indian Relics, all for 
25e.,post-paid. R. W. Mereer, 147 Cent. Av. Cincinnati, 0. 


| 
The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
been destroyed, 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
calillustrationa In twosplendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16: in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, To avoid deception see - 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 


lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago, unk. 
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_ Writing in plain sight, even to last letter. Change of 


952 HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


CAUTION! 
Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
oF Lacing Hooks are offered for 


_ The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 
_ All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 
FOSTER’S PATENTS. 


in the Migd Court of Justice. —Goenell v. Derren. On Jan. 28, 
188% Mr.-Justice Chi 


restraining Mr. Weynolds “Durran t from Taine ng Demand them and see that you get them. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOSTER, PAUL & 60., - 
Manufacturers. 


THE NEW MODEL 


Crandall Type-Writer. 


Unegnalled for speed, accuracy,.and durability. 


type in five seconds. Alignment can never change. 
The fewest parts of any standard type-writer. Only 
characters. Send for illustrated catalogue 
‘ice-liat to 


IRELAND-BENEDICT CoO., Ltd., 


AGENTS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
New York Office, - 157 Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


BY 


NEE 


STEEL PENS ITRICYCLES TANDEMS:SAFETIES: 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. POPE MPG. 
| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS NEWYORK CHICAGO 
REMINGTON 
C O N TYPEWRITER 
WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
| Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGnrrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
per minute, and eee d the ** Remington” still farther beyond reach of competition. Photographic copies 
of certified work farnished on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


W.L. DOUCLAS $3 SHOE 
FOR CENTLEMEN. 


Best in the world. Examine his 
0 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE. 
0 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. 
-560 POLICE AND FARBRMER®S’ SHOE. 
EXTHA VALUE CALF SHOE. 

WORKING MAN’?S SHOE. 
0 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Buttou, and Lace. 


AS Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 
lt any vewer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without name and 
U T10 N a stamped on bottom, put him down as a fraud. If not sould by your dealer, write 
- L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErFPs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 
for presents. C. F. St., Chicago. 


Guntuer, 212 State 


A MARVEL OF 
EXC ELLENCE 


R SALE BY ALL 


MEN( FURNIHER( 


PATD AUG / ONLY By 
TCORUSS TROV NY 


New York Salesroom: Chicago Salesroom : 
79 Franklin St. 247 and 249 Monroe St. 


EARL 
‘LIN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


VOLUME XXXII. NO, 1684, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S OPINION OF PEARS’ SOAP. 

waa “If CLEANLINESS is next to Gop. 

a. LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 

Ste of GRACE, and a clergyman who recom. 

mends MORAL things should be willing to 

recommend soap. I am told that my com. 

mendation of PEARS’ Soap has opened for 

it a large sale in the UNITED STATEs, 

F I am willing to stand by every word in favor 

, of it I ever uttered. A man must be fastidi- 
ous indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 

9 IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most economical 

E. A RS of all soaps for general TOILET PuRPOsEs, It is not only 

the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It is used 

and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 

~ world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 

the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. It has been established in 

London 100 years as ACOMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, 


and is now sold in every city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the 
United States ; but de sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations, _ 


"For All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


At no time during life is there a period when a man 
can derive no benefit from a dose of Beecham’s Pills. 
Boys who look upon the apple when it is green, find 
a stanch friend in them. Club men, with a fondness 
for late hours and terrapin stew, cry forthem. Middle. 
aged and old men who know the value of good health 
are never without them. In fact, Beecham?’s Pills 
are essential to every proper and well-regulated life. 
For weak stomach, impaired digestion, disordered liver, 
Beecham’s Pills are invaluable! They act like 
magic. A few doses bring back the ruddy glow of 


-health to the cheek, restore the keen edge of appetite, and give re- 


newed energy to the whole human frame. ; . 
" Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the United States. Ask 
S eclal _ your druggist.for-them. If his stock is depleted, send 25c. to B. F. 
p : ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, who will mail you 
a sample box. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENCLAND. 


é 


IN 


IN GLASS ORWOOD. FULLY EQUAL TO RECOMMENDED BYOUR* * 
‘THE BEST IMPORTED BEST PHYSICIANS = 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 


MPANY’S 


LIEBIC C0 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for ro Oe 
Made Dishes,and Sances. As Beef Tea, ‘an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


PRICE 


FLECTRIC PLAS 
ELECTRIC PLASTE 


ceipt of price. § plasters for for family Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
use. Theyannihilate pains andaches, Stampataken. von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


Of all ye or will be are paid, on re- 


W. L. DOUCLAS $3 SHOE | 
FOR LADIES. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. — 
UNSURPASSED. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY= 


ESTABLISHED i837, 
Send for Catalogue. Albany, N. Y. 
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head. 
My sense of smeli was much 


these troubles with Ely’s 
Cream Balm.—I. B. Case 


Prop'r Secour House, 


| 
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N April 23, 1888, New York, then « city of three hundred 
() thousand souls, was all agog with excitement. A wonderful 
thing had happened. Men gazéd at each other with de- 
light, and already there seemed to beat on their brains some wave 
of intelligence from the future, telling of marvels far greater 
which would breed from this one. It was the roc’s for the 
new Sindbads of the nineteenth century. This is whas Even- 
ing Post of the following day said of it: =a 
“The arrival yesterday of the steam-packets Sirius and Great 
Western caused in this city that stir of eager curiosity and specu- 
lation which every new enterprise of any magnitude awakens in 
this excitable community. The Battery was thronged yesterday 
morning with thousands of persons of both sexes to look on the 
Sirius, which had crossed the Atlantic by the power of steam, as 
she lay anchored near at hand, gracefully shaped, painted black 
all over, the water around her covered with boats filled with peo- 
ple passing and repassing, some conveying and some bringing back 
those who desired to go aboard. An American seventy-four in 


_ one of the ports of the Mediterranean or of South America would 


hardly be surrounded with a greater throng of natives. 


“When the Great Western at a later hour was seen ploughing 


her way through the waters toward the city the crowd became 
more numerous, and the whole bay to a great distance was dotted 


with boats, as if everything that could be manned by oars had left 


its place at the wharves. It would seem, in fact, a kind of tri- 


umphal entry. 
a The practicability of establishing a regular intercourse between 


Europe and America is considered to be solved by the arrivals of 


these vessels, notwithstanding the calculations of certain ingenious 
men in England, at the head of whom is Dr. Lagpygr, who have 
proved by figures that the thing is impossible. The only question 
which now remains is whether the greater regularity and speed 
with which the is effected in steam vessels will compen- 
sate for the additional cost, or whether, in fact, on balancing all 
considerations, any additional cost will be incurred.” 

So the good people cheered, waved their hats, and saw a mil- 
lennium of trade in the clouds of smoke that shot up from the 
huge pipes athwart the sky. The newspapers devoted columns 
to descriptions of the voyage and of the machinery. The log 
of the Strius was printed verbatim, and was as interesting as 
one of the weird tales of Epcar Pos, whose melancholy face 
and black-coated figure could be seen any day on Broadway. 
To be sure, the Dionysius LarpNgeR above mentioned, who cut 
a great swell in the scientific circles of the day, had persisted 
in declaring that the passage of the Atlantic by steam could 
not become an established commercial fact unless ships could 
replenish their coal bunkers at Newfoundland, or perhaps the 
Azores, and thence resume their voyages to American ports. But 
the shrewd American sense had already foreseen the difficulty 
and detected the fallacy of the Celtic philosopher. The maxim 
holds good in intellectual as well as practical matters that an 
obstacle clearly perceived is more than half vanquished. The 
public mind had been insensibly prepared for the success of the 
Sirius and Great Western, A? 

Rosgrt Futon, improving on the crude beginnings of Rumszy, 
Fitcu, and Morey, in 1807 made river navigation a fixed fact by 
the building of the Clermont, which ran between New York and 
Albany. No one accepted the invitation to go on the trial trip 
except a distinguished Frenchman then travelling in this country, 
one CHATEAUBRIAND, not unknown to many of our readers. On 
being thanked warmly by Futron for the compliment, CHArzav- 
BRIAND, who was in a melancholy mood, declared that he was anx- 
ious to commit suicide, and considered that this would be a novel 
and interesting way of performing the act. Fuxton had the honor 
of being the first to apply steam to ship propulsion who did not 
retire from the field a disappointed and broken-hearted man. 
Colonel .Joun of Hoboken, nearly forestalled Fuxrton. 
This remarkable engineer—a man of great original genius, who is 
worthy to-rank with Warr, the Srepnensons, and Ericsson, which 
could hardly be said of his lucky rival, completed a steam-boat in 
1804, which was fitted with a tubular boiler, a direct-acting high- 
pressure engirte, and a four-bladed screw. Like James Warr be- 
fore him, he anticipated in many ways the science of a later day, 
and put his devices on the shelf, in some cases.to be reinvented 
by another man. Ali these forms of marine enginery, it need 
hardly be said, have become most important facts in ocean and 
lake nayigation. The boats of Srevens, which he did not then 
venture to try on a large scale, were shut out for a time by Fut- 
TON’s monopoly. Almost simultaneously with the work of Ameri- 
can inventors similar experiments were progressing in Great Brit- 
ain. WitL1am SymMingron made a successful application of steam 


to canal-boats in 1802, and Henry Batt in 1811 built a steam- 


boat, which ran between Glasgow and Greenock. This began 
steam navigation on the other side of the water. In 1830 there 
were eighty-six steamers on the Hudson River and Long Island 
Sound alone, and*nearly as many more ploughing the far more 
stormy British waters. The inventions of the two great engineers 
the Srevensss, father and son, were rapidly adopted after the Fut- 
TON monopoly was broken by the courts, and their contributions to 
marine engineering in the United States can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. The progress of steam navigation in this country owes 
them a vast debt. What that accomplished even in two decades is 
a most glowing chapter in a history of marvels. 

From inland navigation by steam to the mastery of the stormy 
seas by the same agent was but a step, and an inevitable one. 
These plans of conquest were almost twin-born indeed. Roseat 
L. Stevens anticipated such a use in 1808 by taking his little steam- 
er the Pheniz to Philadelphia by sea,and the steamers of Bret. 
were bravely traversing the turbulent British waters nen Ba little 
later. These experiments, however, while promising much, proved 
little and solved nothing. It was not till 1819 that a transatlan- 
tic steam voyage was made. This feat was accomplished by 
the American steamer from Savannah, Georgia, to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, vid Great Britain and the north European sea- 
ports. This was the first true ocean steam-ship. She was 350 
tons burden, and was built, sparred, canvassed, and fitted with 
steam machinery at Corlears Hook, New York. Hence, under 
Captain Mosxs Roeers, skipper, she sailed to Savannah to report 
to her owner, and take a cargo of cotton, making the voyage in 
seven days, The ship was full-rigged and in no way dependent 
on her wrought-iron paddles, which could be taken aboard at will. 
Her engine, direct acting, low-pressure, had a forty-inch cylinder 
and a six-foot stroke of piston. Her fuel was pine, which could 
only be replenished as convenience served. When she sailed for 
Liverpool, thousands of timid souls—timid in spite of the fact that 
huge steam-boats had long vexed the currents of rivers— 


waved her God-speed with the deepest alarm at this novel marriage 


of sail and steam. Steaming and sailing, the Savannah made port 
in twenty-five days, during a third of the time using canvas. 
From Liverpool she turned her prow to the Baltic, and touching 


at Copenhagen, Stockholm, and other ports, ended her voyage at 


St. Petersburg with a magnificent reception from the Russian au- 
thorities. Her return voyage, which consumed fifty days, was ac- 
companied by terrible gales, but she rode them safely. Her best 
speed under steam was only five knots. For some strange reason 
her venture was not repeated. She was soon after disembowelled 
and put on duty as a sailing packet. The bold experiment was 


not followed till 1825, when the Hnéerprise was fitted out for a. 


voyage to India. She sailed or steamed, according to the exigencies 
of weather and of fuel supply, and arrived in forty-seven days. 

The scepticism of the men of theory did not touch the utility 
of steam as an auxiliary of canvas. Cicero in one of his letters 
makes a comparison based on the folly of a Roman galley de- 
pending on sail alone, without her ranks of galley-slaves bending 
at the oar—a notion that did not fully die out till after the time 
of Co.umsus. Many of the noblest galleons of the Spanish Ar- 
mada fought the fight that settled the destiny of two nations with 
a small army of rowers chained to the benches; se long does it 
take even the most convincing truths to sponge off old habits 
from the slate, The question of steam was the question of capa- 
city of stowage for coal and cargo. If the steam-ship could not 
be depended on to make better time on an accurate schedule, and 
earn handsome profits for her owners, steam offered no odds 
against canvas. International trade had already begun to make 
great strides, and bold American skippers vied with English sail- 
ing-masters in driving their keels into every sea. The uncertain- 
ties of wind and weather were most important factors in the con- 
ditions which handicapped the world’s traffic. In those long voy- 
ages of adventure where ships traded from port to port, and ev- 
ery merchant had a branch counting-house in the purser’s cabin, 
the problem of time had but little value. But the great interests 
of the commercial world were in the regular intercourse between 
the leading civilized countries. The deiays and irregularities in 
the delivery and receipt of cargoes; the difficulties of traders in 
providing for the fluctuations of the markets; the lack of close 
touch between two hemispheres in finance and commerce; the 
danger and discomfort that made sea travel so odious to the ma- 
jority of those impelled by business or pleasure to cross the tur- 
bulent waste of the North Atlantic—all these invested the new 
problem of steam navigation with urgent interest. If man, who 
had already yoked so many stubborn forces of nature to his ser- 
vice, could chain this already half-tamed demon to-do his further 
will, the achievement would be of surpassing value to the race. 
It could only be compassed by such a construction of ship and 
steam machinery that an ample coal supply could be carried with- 
out trenching on cargo room, and a safe passage insured without 
regard to sailing power. Briefly, canvas must be made the mere 
adjunct of steam, not steam of canvas. When, therefore, the 
Sirius of 700 tons and the Great Western of 1340 tons arrived 
in New York, nineteen and fifteen days out respectively from 
home, with enough coal in their bunkers, after having steamed 
the whole distance, to last for upward of a week longer, the solu- 
tion of the problem was seen to be near at hand. 

Before following the growth of the steam-ship of to-day since 
the days of the Sirius and Great Western, let us scan its earlier 
pedigree. Qn one side it shares with the sailing ship descent 
rom the coracle of skins or the birch-bark canoe in which 
the savage pursued his quest of food or booty. Any record 
of the stages of development so vividly woven into the warp 
of history which transformed the frail cockle-shell into the gal- 
ley, the galley into the trireme and its larger brethren, the tri- 
reme into the sailing ship, and the sailing ship into the innumer- 
able beautiful variations of the general type produced in modern 
times, would be foreign to the scope of this paper. It is the other 
side of a splendid genealogy in which we are now interested. This 
does not stretch back to the mists of prehistoric times, as does the 
simple type of the ship. It could only make its first appearance 


in human affairs under the pressure of mental forces already far , 


advanced in scientific progress. The knowledge of the elasticity 
of steam and its power of doing work belongs to a period far ear- 
lier than is commonly supposed, but a period intellectually brilliant. 
The ancients clothed with divine honors or raised altars to the 
inventors of the saw, the plough, the loom, and the potter’s wheel. 
Moderns who have learned to treat with easy defiance the fate 
which separated two hemispheres, and 
“bade between their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

may well burn incense before the name of Hero of Alexandria 
who lived in the third century before Christ. This professor o 
mathematics in the great university of the ancients describes a 
machine worked by the elasticity of steam. Many believe that 
this prototype of the steam-engine belongs to an earlier inventor, 
though first made known to us by the fellow-townsman of Euclid. 
The essential principle is that of all modern engines, the transfor- 
mation of the energy of heat through the medium of water into the 


energy of work. It may be called the earliest mechanical example . 


of thermo-dynamics. It was a device for opening temple doors by 
a system of counter-weights operated by the expansion and con- 
densation of steam. The same writer in one of his propositions 
works out the mechanical formula of a ball kept dancing on the 
top of a jet of. steam. ; 

From the time of Hero of Alexandria many centuries elapsed 
before there is any further evidence of knowledge concerning the 
properties of steam. But beginning about the year 1 100, mediz- 
val literature begins to furnish many astonishing hints that the 
problem jas fretting the minds of men. We read of clocks and 
organs run by air escaping from a vessel of heated water; of 
smoke-jacks and turning-spits operated by confined vapor; of an 
apparatus for raising a column of water by steam pressure; even 
of an apocryphal ship propelled by paddles moved by the forces 
of boiling water. There was no end of quaint and curious specu- 
lations by various philosophers based on an intelligent grasp of 
the powers of steam. Davip Ramsey, in the days of the first 
CHaR.xs, received a patent including many claims, among them one 
“to make mills goe without the aid of wind, water, or horse,” and 
another “to make boats, ships, and barges goe against the wind 
and tide.” 

The first authentic instance in which steam was applied for use- 
ful work was the device of the second Marquis of Worcester for 
raising water in 1663. This steam-pump, further improved by 
Tuomas Savery and Denys Papin (the latter one of the French 
refugees banished by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes), be- 
came an important factor in the coal-mining districts, where so 
many shafts were rendered useless by water. But the safety-valve 
had not yet been devised, and boilers had a bad trick of blowing 
up and destroying life and property—a fact which, among the 
superstitious colliers, who had no enthusiasm for science, militated 


against the new machine. Savery’s “ water compellers” were some- 


times mobbed, the engineers narrowly escaping with their lives. 
Brilliant experiments with steam now began to be made among 

all the countries of western Europe, and the pathway of discovery 

became more and more clear as it blazed its way through a thicket 
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of difficulties. Within a score of years the esseiitial principles of 
the steam-engine were worked out experimentally. The elastic 
force of steam, the method of producing a vacuum, the application 
of condensation to remove atmospheric pressure, the measure of 
pressure on boilers, the safety-valve, and the steam-cylinder fitted 
with pistons, had become established mechanical facts. The lat- 
ter two of these important steps were the devices of Tuomas New- 
CoMEN, Dartmouth blacksmith. Joun Smeaton, a distinguished 
engineer, applied his trained skill to perfect Newcomen’s work, 
aud the pumping engine became a perfectly adequate piece of 
mechanism about 1770. It enabled collieries to be sunk to twice 
their former depth, and was also used for aqueduct purposes. But 
the drawback was the enormous cost-of running, through the 
waste of power. This heavy tax amounted almost to prohibition, 
unless where the engine was appliéd to enterprises projected ona 


t 

The man was born and grown, and already toiling hard on the 
great problems of steam, who was to overcome this and produce 
the fully perfected type of the modern steam-engine. NrwcomEN 
and Smxaton had begun to accomplish the assemblage of the 
principles of the engiue into a train of mechanism which should 
do its work with infallible certainty. James Wart completed the 
task, and since his day inventors have only improved details. This 
immortal genius, clarum et venerabile nomen in the history of indus- 
trial science, looks down on the world from a pedestal not less 
high that, that which thrones the memory of Homer and Phidias, 
of Dantw:and of Anceto, of SHakespgare, Mitton, and 
Gogtus. His experiments, extending over twenty-five years, left 
the steam-engine as it stands to-day in essential structure. His 
first step in the evolution of the work before him attacked the 
problem of the waste of power. In a letter to Professor Janpinx, 
he wrote: ‘‘In the state in which I found the steam-engine it was 
no great effort of mind to observe that the quantity of fuel neces- 
sary to make it work would forever prevent its extensive utility. 
The next step in my progress was equally easy—to inquire what 


was the cause of this consumption of fuel. This too was readily 7 


suggested, viz., the waste of fuel which was necessary to brin 
the whole cylinder, piston, and adjacent parts from the coldness 
of water to the heat of steam no fewer than from fifteen to twenty 
times a minute.” 

He met the difficulty by devising the separate condenser. We 
shall see hereafter that the more complete solution of the same 
problem has been the special line along which improvements in 
the details of the steam-engine have travelled; aud that continued 
reduction in the amount of fuel necessary to produce the same 
energy of work has been par excellence the very heart of the ques- 
tion in the evolution of the ocean steam-ship, both in its ma- 
chinery and architecture. The leading contributions of Warr to 
the engine were the principle and method of surface condensa- 
tion; the double-acting principle of the cylinder, by which steam 
is made to move on the upper and lower side of the piston alter- 
nately; the double cylinder or compound engine, which Warr 
never used, but which, after the lapse of nearly a century, became 
so important a factor in the marine engine; parallel motion; and 
the regulating power of the governor. Aside from these addi- 
tions, the beautiful ingenuity with which he co-ordinated all the 
parts to assist each other with the least waste in transmitting 
force made his engine a model of symmetry and economy in 
working power. The steam-engine had now become (the closing 
decade of the eighteenth century) the fully equipped instrument 
to revolutionize mechanics and manufactures, adapting itself to 
all kinds of work with perfect ease. Warr built an engine, among 
his innumerable inventions, to draw carriages, but it was left for 
@ great successor, GEoRGE STEPHENSON, to win the crowning glory 
of the locomotive. Among the intimates of Warr were our own 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN and the eccentric Erasmus Darwiy, the brill- 
iant grandfather of a more wonderful grandson—poet, naturalist, 
and mechanician. 

What is true of Warr is equally true of Stspwznson. His ulti- 


“mate success in the production of the locomotive was preceded by 


a series of experiments—either failures or partial successes—on the 
part of others, among them the giant of them all, Warr himself. 
So too in the application of steam to navigation. From applica- 
tion of steam to general dynamics in the form of the stationary 
engine to the locomotive, and from the latter to the marine en- 
gine and water transportation, were easy stages, Once Watt had 
achieved his monumental work the great problem was solved. 
The lion had pulled down the prey, and the lesser beasts of the 
fields were now permitted to throng in and share the banquet. 

We have already glanced at the earliest attempts in navigating 
the ocean by steam. Though the Savannah and the Enterprise 
succeeded in making long voyages, théy were essentially sailing 
ships with the accessory of steam. The Great Western and the 
Sirius really inaugurated the epoch of the ocean steam-ship. They 
demonstrated that the transatlantic voyage was perfectly practi-. 
cable without unfurling a yard of canvas. The importance of the 
traffic between Europe and America was the vital and immediate 
stimulus to steam navigation on the high seas. The voyage is 
only surpassed by its dangers of storm by that around Cape Horn. 
Steam disarms these terrors alike by shortening the voyage and 
its defiance of the ordinary perils which endanger the lofty top- 
hamper of the sailing ship, with its complicated spars and canvas, 
Horace, the experienced man of the world, betrayed his own timid- 
ity when he wrote that striking ode depicting the dangers of the 
sea and his anxieties about his friend Virgil, absent on a trip to 
Attica, Yet every generation down to the age of the steam-ship 
echoed his cry that “the strength of oak and triple brass was 
about his heart” who first had the courage to tempt the stormy 
waves. The modern voyager laughs at such fears. . 

The Great Western continued in the transatlantic trade about 
six years, during which time she made 70 voyages across the ocean, 
averaging 154 days westward and 134 eastward. The quickest 
passage to New York was made in 12 days and 19 hours, and the 
quickest to Liverpool in 12 days and 7 hours. During this period 
other steamers were built and put on the North Atlantic race- 
track, for such it speedily became in the sense of rivalry between 
the different vessels even of the same line. Among the earlier 
ships were the Royal William, the British Queen, the President, 
the Liverpool, and the Great Britain. The last, the finest of the 
fleet, launched in 1843, was 300 feet long, 50 feet beam, and 1000 
horse-power. The hull was of iron, the first exageple of a large 
ship built of this material, and the vessel was an example of the 
best work of the time. After a few vovages she went ashore on 
the west coast of Ireland, but was got off without injury, showing 
the stanchness of an iron frame. The Cunard Line was established 
in 1840, consisting of four ships, with an aggregate tonnage of 
4600 tons, and an average speed of less than eight knots. The 
average speed to-day is more than double, the aggregate tonnage 
over a quarter of a million, and half a hundred ships, drawn by 
more than 100,000 horse-power, penetrate the Oriental and South- 


ern seas as well as the Atlantic. The Cunaxp fleet had practically ~ 
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| | THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP “AFRICA.” 
o . the monopoly of.steam navigation between the Old and New worlds \ \ 
a . till the American Collins Line was organized in 1851 with the pio- \ . } | 
_ weer steamer Atlantic. The length of her hull was 276 feet, her \ 
breadth 45 feet, the depth of her hold 314 feet, the width over \ h\ 
_- her paddie-boxes 75 feet, and her tonnage 2860 tons. This, as in ' \ A 
fact were all the ships of the fleet, was notable for the SS 
comfort and elegance of its passenger accommodations, and for . | 
i, the fineness and beauty of its lines, adapting it for high speed. In == WS : : \ 
these respects the Atlantic. and her sister ships surpassed their’ 
English rivals, and they may be considered the pioneers in that = [ luf 
laxury and convenience of ocean travel so remarkable in these = = = — 
latterdays. The best speed made by a CoLtins steamer was an Terie afl ae ieee 
wrecked the company in a few years, in spite of large subsidies = = 
q the government. It is among the national failures which | 2233 _ = 
of the world. The ingenuity of engineers and builders was hence- == pare 
forward devoted to such modifications of structure and machinery as 
to increase speed, enlarge capacity, and reduce expense of running. 
The paddle-wheel and the side-lever engine, though powerful and “PITY 
ECTI N WwW OF THE 
7  fficient, were cumbersome and wasteful of coal as compared with VIE 
the energy of work utilized. The. improvements to be made were | 
a | of the- most -radical character. These affected the material and OCEAN. STEAM-SHIPS, FROM -THE ‘ SAVAN A 
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proportions of the hull, the type of the engine, and the direct tool 
of propulsion. To secure the highest working energy out of the 
heat energy of the fuel, and to lessen the amount of work to be 
done, were the factors in the problem. The mot dordre was, “ In- 
crease power, reduce friction.” | 

mae : SS Ss What the United States had lacked in developing the steam-ship 
= SS SSS SS along the more advanced scientific lines was partly balanced by ' 


ELLE) =m her splendid evolution of the sailing ship. During these years of 


TTT 


gteam-ship competition she produced that greyhound of the sea 
= the clipper, the speed of which surpassed even that of the fastest 
| steam-ship of the time, and promised to revolutionize the India and 
| China trade. The Ameriean coasting ships and schooners, specially 
of Chesapeake Bay, had always been famous for their beautiful 
| lines, swiftness, and weatherly qualities. They had displayed their 
Z ss splendid powers by showing their heels to the fastest of the British 


cruisers in the war of 1812. The yacht America, built in 1851 on 
this model, had carried ‘off the international cup. From those’ 
schooners the step was logical to the famous clipper ships by the 
adoption of square sails for the larger vessels in combination with 
the fore-and-aft rig. So fleet-footed were these ships that the 
vorage from New York to San Francisco or Hong-Kong could be 
calculated within a few davs. The Flying Cloud, the most cele- 
brated ship of the type, made New York from San ae in “ 

HE “PITY OF x , | days and 21 hours. One day’s log showed an average rate of nearly 
ie ee 18 miles an hour. Such high speed, made practicable by more 
canvas, seemed by so much to lessen the need of steam. 


AVANNAH” TO THE « CITY: OF NEW YORK.” eo ue ! But while this, it may be, lessened Ametican ambition in ad~ 
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